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CABLEGRAM from London to the New York 
Times has informed the readers of that journal 
that Rafael Joseffy “is soon to play in the British 
metropolis, where he is known as a performer of ‘light 
music.’ "’ This cablegram is decidedly not based on 
facts, for Mr. Joseffy himself authorizes us to state that 
he has no intention of going to Londor, and as for the 
character of the works chosen by him for public per- 
formance they cari certainly not be classed as what 
usually is understood under the denomination of “ light 
music.” 


HE week, musically speaking, has been a tremen- 
dous one, not a day passing without two concerts, 
and even more, and what with the production for the 
first time of “ Gétterdimmerung” in this country, piano 
recitals without number and the beginning of that 4éfe 
norr of critics, the benefit concert—an institution that 
should be suppressed, but which will run its mad career 
for the next three months—the gentlemen’ who do the 
critical carving for the daily papers have not had an 
easy time, and their musical vocabulary must have been 
taxed to the utmost. 


té 


TILL they come” ought to be, our motto with re- 

gard to pianists. Scarcely has Gurickx gone 
back to Belgium, Ansorge made a hit and Klindworth 
scored the opposite, when comes the news that on 
January 20 Arthur Friedheim left Germany and is ex- 
pected to arrive here in a day or two. He is another 
pupil of Liszt and one that enjoys considerable reputa- 
tion i 


n Germany. He comes to New York at random, 


as it were; that is, without a definite engagement and 
intends to make a concert tour through the United 
States. 


‘ 


HE Neue Zeitschrift fiir Mustk, of Leipsic, of Janu- 


ary I1, says: “ Professor Klindworth announces his 


piano lessons in New York at the rate of $10 per les- 


son,” and the paper then adds: “ This price is paid not 


only in New York, but also in Boston and other cities of 


the United States.” 
contemporary on twoimportant points: First of all Pro- 


We beg to correct our esteemed 


fessor Klindworth’s price is deemed exorbitant by those 


who are cognizant of the facts in these matters, as $5 is 


| contemporary 








considered a pretty high remuneration for piano lessons 
from even first-class teachers, and we can assure our 
that there than half 
dozen teachers in New York, perhaps three or four in 


are not more a 
Boston, and probably none in any other city of the 
United States, who command that price. Secondly, Pro- 
fessor Klindworth’s announcement of his willingness to 
give lessons at the rate of $10 a lesson does not neces- 
sarily mean that he will find pupils who are willing to 
pay that price. In fact, we doubt very much whether he 
will get anybody to remunerate him so lavishly, more 
especially after the conspicuous failure of his piano re- 
citals both here and in Boston. The professor came to 
this country with a great reputation as a musician, edi- 
tor and teacher which might have served him well in 
the procuring of rich pupils, but when he made his ap- 
pearance as a pianist it was found that with him, as with 
so many others, preaching is far easier than practicing, 
and he certainly would have done well to remember the 
Latin proverb, “ S¢ tacudsses Philosophus mansisses !” 





GERMAN OPERA TO CONTINUVE. 
S we have hitherto confidently predicted, German 
opera will be continued next season at the Metro- 
The meeting of the stockholders, 


A 


politan Opera House. 
which took place last Friday evening. decided the ques- 
tion definitely by the overwhelming majority of forty 
against nine. Those disgruntled, critical gentlemen 
who have been vainly endeavoring to 
American public that their taste for Wagner wasa grevi- 
ous error will now, we hope, take a vacation on the sub- 
ject. There was some talk at the meeting as to the 


feasibility of changing the price of admissions, but no 


persnade the 


decision was arrived at. 





HOME TALENT. 


HE London /ivaro in a very sensible editorial com- 
& P, i 


plains of the fact that the London Philharmonic 
Society employs foreigners in giving commissions to 
them for new works and in performing their novelties 
in preference to those of the modern English school. 
This is ¢out comme chez nous, with this difference in 
favor of the London Philharmonic, that the New York 
Philharmonic gives no commissions to anybody to write 
works for 1t and turns the cold shoulder completely 
to of composers. Yet these works 


works American 
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begin to draw to themselves the attention of foreigners, 
for the London F¢garo, in a continuation of the editorial 
above referred to, says: 


The strange neglect with which American composers are treated in this 
country is hardly creditable to our entrepreneurs. In the United States 
recently more than one concert has been given exclusively of works by 
American musicians. Concert givers in England are apt to pretend that 
America has no composers, but asa matter of fact a whole volume was 
lately published of very brief biographies of the musicians of the United 
States, The English people are not to blame in the matter, for American 
artists have always been accorded the warmest of welcomes by British 
audiences. The fault lies in the shallow comprehensin of concert managers 
and their utter obliviousness to the fact that the world moves, 





THE THRALDOM OF THE PIANO. 

T a recent hearing of Liszt’s symphonic poem 
A “Tasso” the idea suggested itself that if the com- 
poser had not been cramped by his pianistic training he 
As it is he 
narrowly escapes being one, for he has abundant tech- 


might possibly have become a symphonist. 


nical invention, knows the resources of the orchestra, 
and, while he has a paucity of ideas, he almost atones 
But his early 
training was pianistic; he was first the virtuoso and 


for that defect by his genial cleverness. 


then the composer; he astonished his generation with 
his brilliant feats of pianism, and by the force of his 
powerful individuality an orchestral 
thinker—al most, but not altogether; for just as Richard 
Wagner called the Italian orchestra a “ big guitar,” so 
Liszt’s orchestra might be termed a “big piano.” He is 
hopelessly pianistic, despite his efforts to escape that 


became almost 


instrument's influence, and he is not the only one who 
is under the thraldom of the piano. 

Beethoven’s mind was so thoroughly saturated with 
orchestral tints that he succeeded as no one ever had 
before him in incorporating its variety of coloring into 
the cold keyboard ; but where he was victorious, despite 
his early training at the piano, talent and genius without 
end are continually stifled. Notwithstanding the enor- 
mous imprevements 1n the piano and the great strides it 
is yearly taking toward perfection, it is and always will 
be a solo instrument, despite the miniature orchestra so 
many virtuosi frantically endeavor to make it, and its 
limitations become painfully apparent when it is heard 
in conjunction with the organ or stringed instruments. 

Be it distinctly understood that in face of all the talk 
and theorizing on the subject the piano cannot be made 
to give a perfect legato; it can only approximate one. 
With even the deftest treatment a scale played on the 
piano is but a series of sforzandos or glittering points, 
which, by skillful juggling with overlapping tones and 
the use of the pedal, produce an illusive legato. This 
instrument is the most symbolical of all instruments, 
inasmuch as it is always giving one a representation of 
a quality of tone that it does not virtually produce. In 








reading criticisms of piano concerts one is at once struck 
with this contradiction of terms. A virtuoso is described 
as “ playing orchestrally,” as having a 
&c., when, as a matter of cold, sober earnest, no such 
thing exists in connection with the piano. It is a mere 
musical fiction which we have by dint of long hearing 
accepted as a fact, but the reality becomes apparent the 
instant a voice or stringed instrument is heard. 

Not that the piano does not possess an individuality 
of its own; it does, and a charming, graceful instrument 
it is, having a liquid and at the same time brilliant spe- 
cies of tone, and above all being amiable enough to lend 
itself to any mood or caprice of its player, for in that 
respect it is invaluable, cheerfully bearing as it does the 
burden of the full score or the simple song accompani- 
ment. It is, however, its abuse that we speak of. The 
tendency of the age—paradoxical as it may sound—is 
away from the piano proper. We have concertos written 
for it that are merely symphonic transcriptions, and 
when their false position jars our auditory nerves and 
our sense of the eternal fitness of things, we are told by 
the advanced school of pianism that the instrument has 
not yet reached the limit of its possibilities, and that 
these same compositions that so brutally unmask its 
shallow tone will be just the proper thing in the next 
century; and then they cite Beethoven as an example. 
But, nevertheless, the fact remains that the mighty 
German master’s sonatas are not especially adapted to 
the piano from the virtuoso point of view, as are the 
works of Chopin or Liszt. 

And this brings us back to our original assertion that 
the tyranny of the keyboard has had a deleterious effect 
on composers who use it as a medium of composition 
and many struggle all their life tothrow off its influence. 

Schumann never wholly escaped it, and it was always 
a thorn in his side, despite his almost endless flow 
of ideas. Rubinstein is another prominent example 
of its baneful power. That a young composer should 
naturally write for an instrument that has, so to speak, 
a ready-made tone is quite natural. Brahms did it, 


“ singing touch,” 
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but he soon shook off the yoke and is to-day a great 
symphonist. 

The piano offers so many facilities for the indolent 
composer that it is too often used as a sort ofa prelimin- 
ary sketch book for ideas much too large for the can- 
vas, and the consequences become only too painfully 
apparent when the picture is painted. The piano re- 
sembles a steel engraving which, though it lacks color, 
compensates by its delicacy of outline and charming 
suggestiveness. There, however, it stops; suggestive it 
may be or symbolical, but with its fixed tones and want 
of plasticity in coloring, it being all black and white, it 
soon becomes a fatal impediment to a composer's prog- 
ress, and he then ends in being its slave. 

If you take a Bach piano fugue and transfer it to the 
orchestra it gains immensely; in point of fact it looks 
better on paper than when played at the piano, for on 
account of the inability of the piano to sustain tone, 
many effects that can be seen can never be heard. Now 
take even asimple symphony of Haydn and transcribe 
it for piano, and what a loss! For while the outlines 
may be all there, the coloring is absentand one’s enjoy- 
ment of it depends exclusively on association of ideas, 
The piano is a great instrument and it is just the instru- 
ment for pianists, but a bad master for the young com- 
poser, whose powers of abstract musical thinking be- 
come dulled, and in the end difficulties of a technical 
sort become a ruling passion and the ideal of music 
per se forgotten. 

A still more radical assertion could be maintained, 
and that is, that very few of the legions of pianists 
digitating ivory on the globe are musical; if so, their 
instrument did not make them In fact, if they 
remain musical after years of technical tobogganing, 
they are the exception and not the rule. 

Play the piano then, O ye 
fiends! But remember there exist a god-given voice, 
stringed instruments and an organ, and that if you 


50. 


pianists and piano 


want to become a great orchestral writer you must first 
escape the thraldom of the piano. 
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[By ovr own CorRESPONDENT. |} 


PRALUDIUM. 
AM back in Paris from a jaunt to musical old Stutt- 
gart. While my visit was, in the main, a visit of recreation, 
I did not allow the time to pass without gaining an insight into 
musical life as it pulsates in the quiet Suabian capital, nor without 
making an effort to clear up some doubtful points in my mind re- 
garding the efficacy of instruction as imparted at the Stuttgart 
Conservatory of Music. In making this record of the impres- 
sions I received I shall address myself in particular to the Amer- 
ican musical student who is purporting, at some time or other, 
to ‘‘ come abroad." At the same time I should be glad to find 
also in the general reader of THE MusiCAL COURIER a not in- 
different peruser of my lines. 
THEMA. 

For the successful pursuance of a course of musical study 
abroad (or, for that, at home) some four things are indis- 
pensable : 

1. A reasonable amount of cash. 

2. A good digestion. 

3. Musical talent. 

4. First-rate musical schooling. 

There are a number of 

5. Auxiliary advantages of a non-musical nature which, if they 
can be obtained without too great a musical sacrifice, are highly 
desirable. I refer to such items as cheap living (a question of 
importance to many), comfort, quiet, congenial surroundings, 
conditions favorable to the economy of time, 7. ¢., short distances 
to traverse in going to lessons, concerts, &c. 

The ‘‘ strong point” of Stuttgart is that it offers to the musical 
student, aside from the benefits of a sound and many sided mu- 
sical education at the conservatory, more of these incidental ad- 
vantages than almost any of the other musical centres of Europe. 

What very “desirable” things to have are these and similar 
auxiliaries you will not perhaps fully realize until you have lived 
in— Paris. 

COMPARAZIONE ODIOSA. 

Not in the Parc Monceaux quarter, you know, but downtown, 
with the rest of your brother Bohemians, in an hote! or maison 
meublée, where the service for twenty-five /ocaéaires is negligently 
executed by one slovenly, overworked man servant ; where you 
hear discordant voices from the street, or have a view upon an 
unesthetic court ; where you are disturbing next door neighbors ; 
where you feed a pretty French cheminée with ruinous quantities 
of coal (bought of the landlord, in the first place, at double 
prices) and are left a shivering, helpless, profane mortal ; where, 
if you want them in respectable order you are obliged personally to 
attend to your lamp, your cava/fon, your water glass, which means 
the wasting of some more time, and perhaps the indulging in 
some more profanity. In Paris where the distances are so great 
and the facilities for traversing them so primitive that it represents 
quarter or half a day’s journey to attend to some musical or other 
business you may have at the other end of town ; where you must 


accustom yourself to be annoyed and swindled by a rapacious 
| band of concierges, garcons, cochers, ouvreuses, hételiers and other 
robbers ; where you are subjected to other petits ennuis that make 
it difficult for you to remain cheerful and to enjoy fully all that 
is magnificent and beautiful and of solid worth in Paris. 

You live like a Christian in 

STUTTGART. 

On arriving there you take to hand a good plan of the city and 
a copy of the latest number of the 7Zaged/att. You make a some- 
what careful study of the advertisements under the head of Zim- 
mervermicthungen, and select a dozen addresses that emanate (I 
suggest with particular cordiality) from streets like the Olga, 
Hohenheimer, Archiv, Uhland or other strassen in that retired, 
new and handsome quarter. You begin your tour of recon- 
noitrance and will not have sought long before you will have 
found the following: A large room or small apartment ; well 
furnished, well lighted, airy, very likely with a view upon the 
vine-clad hills that surround Stuttgart on every side—‘‘ let” to 


| you by some model German housewife, whose sole lodger and 
| protégé you henceforth become, who will furnish you with a good 


man Friday in the person of her maid servant Kathie, whom you 
will overwhelm with a monthly 7yin&ge/d of 2 or 3 marks, for 
which the grateful creature will polish for you your boots, brush 
your clothes, darn your stockings, sew on your shirt buttons, 
serve your coffee, order your room, light your fire (in an old- 
fashioned German Kache/-ofen, a fair substitute for the American 
‘*self feeder"), fix your lamp—in a word, relieve you of every 
domestic fardel in an exceedingly convenient manner. 

The wants of your inner man will be satisfied by your Haus- 
frau, or, as it is preferable in some cases, you may ‘‘dine out” 
at a private MWitfagstisch in your immediate vicinity, or at such 
excellent establishments as the Petersburger Hof, Hiller’s or 
Dierlamm’s. 

So much ‘or the question of ‘* living.” 

SHORT DISTANCES—PROMENADES. 

You are now comfortably installed, and living, let us suppose, 
in the Uhland strasse. From this entirely secluded, out of the 
way point you walk in twenty minutes to the house of a colleague 
who lives at the other extreme end of the town, in fifteen minutes 
to the conservatory, in ten minutes to the Kénig’s strasse (busi- 
ness centre), in eight minutes to the theatre. And how pleasant 
you will find it, of a fine summer morning or evening, to be, at 
the same time, within a few steps of the green hillsides in your 
rear, en route for a walk to the Uhlands Hohe, the Schiller Hohe, 
or, through the beautiful Bopser forest, to Oegerloch, to obtain at 
either point an enchanting view of town and surrounding coun- 
try ; or, again, you may reach, from the starting point mentioned, 
in a quarter of an hour, the An/agen (park), the [lovely Stadt- 
garten, or the railway station, there to take the train for the 
suburb of Cannstadt—in Cannstadt to drink mineral water or 
take an invigorating mineral bath, or go a-rowing on the Neckar ; 
or, if you are not a lover of aquatic sports, to sit a-dreaming on 
the banks of the little stream—or, if that is not ‘‘ your style,” to 
travel on a little further to the hamlet of Untertiirkheim, there 
to find a novel pastime in observing rustic life in the fields, the 
vineyards, the village taverns. There is poetry even in that, if 
you know how to findit. You are coming abroad, I know, to 
study. But, to do that effectively, you will need relaxation, 
stimulus, from time to time. I have indicated a few of many 
Anregungen you will be sure tO find in Stuttgart and its environs. 

EXPENSES. 

May the figures speak for themselves. 

for— 


Pension (board and lodging).................... 
ie Pre rere 
Pedalier (for organ practice)...... naeie 
Tuition at the conservatory, pro year 

Incidental expenses, say, pro month... ... ....... 


You pay pro month 





Thus your yearly expenses may be estimated at approximately 
$600. These are middle figures, that may be reduced or in- 
creased, according to the thickness of your pocketbook. 

II.—MUSIC IN STUTTGART. 


Before coming to speak of how musicians are made at Stutt- 
gart may I first be permitted a word on the subject of ‘* Music 
in Stuttgart.” What struck me as another argument in favor of 
the place was the fact that while they make most excellent music 
in Stuttgart, they do not surfeit you with it (as, for example, at 
Berlin). And that I consider a gloriously wholesome thing for 
the musical student. 

They have in Stuttgart one good theatre, where operatic rep- 
resentations are given from three to four times a week. And 
given, I dare to remark, in a manner so eminently respectable 
that many of the more pretentious stages in Europe might often 
take a pattern. Nothing wonderiul, you know, about the Stutt- 
gart opera. No Maternas or Luccas as soloists (excepting as 
occasional ‘‘ guests’’); no dazzling mise en scéne ; no chorus or 
ballet, of course, as at Paris or Vienna. But, on the other hand, 
never an absolutely disgraceful performance, such as I have heard 
on more than one occasion at Berlin and Leipsic. What they 
have in Stuttgart is a really superb orchestra (under the baton of 
the admirable Doppler) ; a good, reliable chorus of about forty 
voices ; good, reliable solo singers ; a capital regisseur, a corps 
de ballet of twenty, an extremely large répertoire of standard 
operas, which, together with an auditorium that is acoustically 
unsurpassed, are certainly all that is necessary to give to the mu- 
sical student what he needs—an adequate idea of opera. The 
conservatorist may, furthermore, supplement his musical educa- 
tion by the hearing of much excellent music at the Adonnement 
Concerte (symphonies, &c.), the concerts of the Liederhalle (cele- 








brated soloists), and the Verein fiir Klassische Kirchen-Musik 
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(oratorio) ; then, again, at occasional concerts by traveling vir- 
tuosi, and, finally, at the Aammer-Musik Soireen of Messrs. 
Pruckner, Singer, Cabisius and Kriiger, where finished perform- 


ances of classic and modern chamber music may be heard. 


THE CONSERVATORY. 

We need nowadays fewer virtuosos, more good musicians. 
What can be acquired in Germany, all things considered (musical 
atmosphere, cheapness, method), under more favorable circum- 
stances than with us, is sound musicianship. What recommends, 
then, a process of ‘‘ going through the mill ’’ at a European con- 
servatory is that the executive artist is taught not only to play 
skillfully upon a chosen instrument, but that the musical under- 
standing is, at the same time, more evenly and thoroughly de- 
veloped than it is possible through the medium of private instruc- 
tion. So, at Stuttgart, they strive to turn out whole musicians, 
by supplementing the regular lessons in this or that Fach 
(specialty) with auxiliary ones in harmony, counterpoint and com- 
position, in ensemble playing, in chorus singing and, finally, 
through lectures on theoretical subjects, the history of music, or- 
gan structure, &c. 

Voila the general musical ‘‘schooling” that you are expected 
to undergo at Stuttgart. 

Now a word regarding the separate branches taught, the men 
they have and the results achieved—as I had opportunity of ob- 
serving them through a frequent attendance at classes (as visitor, 
through the courtesy of Dr. Faisst), private and public recitals. 

Tue P1ANo.—In spite of all the pathetic chapters that have 
been written on the subject of *‘ The Pianoforte Epidemic,” 
and all the sarcastic remarks that have been passed about ‘‘ Stutt- 
garters,”’ people wil! play the piano and will continue to come to 
Stuttgart. Can it be that there is, after all, a last redeeming 
bit of virtue in the one thing or the other? I have to do here 
only with the second question—What virtue in the Stuttgart 
**method ” to the pianist ?—which, were it proposed to me, I 
should probably answer as follows : 

The ‘‘school” is a severe one. Mechanical exercises en 
masse, Czerny, Clementi, Cramer etudes, intermixed with 
Haydn, Mozart, Duggek sonatas, Bach fugues, form, for a long 
time, some of the chief practicing material, all to be executed 
with rigid exactness according to the peculiar requirements of 
the Stuttgart ‘*method.” Pupils who have passed through this 
trying but telling ordeal are pretty sure to have acquired that great 
desideratum in pianoforte playing—a perfect mechanism, and are 
then considered ready for the things that follow: Beethoven 
sonatas, Mozart and Beethoven concertos, etudes, concertos, 
morceaux from Hummel to Liszt, Mendelssohn to Chopin’ and 
Henselt. It is undeniable that where so much energy is required 
to be concentrated upon things purely technical, as at Stuttgart, 
and on account of their constant striving to obtain a ‘“‘ big tone,” 
a certain class of pupils will run the danger of becoming ma- 
chine-like players and of acquiring an unsatisfactory ‘‘ touch.” 
The talented pupil who will be judicious in his study of 
mechanism, and who is gifted with sufficient musical feeling to 
discriminate between a good and a bad tone, will, on the other 
hand, cull from the ‘‘method” its many advantages, while 
avoiding the dangers it may present to others. 

Thus it was my (I confess unexpected) pleasure, at some of the 
classes of Pruckner, to listen to a number of *‘ Stuttgarters’’ who 
did not play pedantically, who did not ‘* lift their fingers to the 
top of the ceiling,” who did not play with a ‘* hard touch ;” who, 
on the contrary, performed compositions like the Beethoven 
sonata, op. 111, the Liszt ‘‘ Campanella” and other etudes, Beet- 
hoven’s G major concerto, the Weber-Liszt polacca in E flat, with 
poetical conception, bravoura and a decidedly musical touch. I 
have in mind here the Misses Kirchner and Wagner, both of Ham- 
burg, and Mr. Barber, of Orange, N. J., three of the most prom- 
ising pupils now studying under Professor Pruckner; but a 
number of the less advanced scholars gave equally brilliant testi- 
mony in favor of system and teacher. Pruckner continues to be the 
** stronghold sure” of the piano department, and pupils sufficiently 
advanced have the benefit of this great artist's invaluable tuition, 
imparted, by the way, in semi-weekly half-hour private lessons. 
They have another strong ‘‘ card” in Professor Speidel, in whose 
charge are also some of the advanced classes, and Professor Linder, 
a most clever man. For the preparatory classes, Messrs. K 
Schneider and K. Doppler, Jr., Misses Putz and Richard. 

OrGAN.—The illustrious name of Dr. Faisst, the principal 
teacher (ably seconded by Professor Seyerlen, the scholarly organ- 
ist at the Johannis Kirche), is a sufficient guarantee that the in- 
struction will be of the highest order. Add to this the fact that 
the facilities for organ practice (conservatory and Johannis Kirche 
organs—the latter a superb instrument from the factory at Weig]) 
are perhaps superior to any to be found in Germany, and the ad- 
vantages of Stuttgart as a place for organ study are self-evident. 
Dr. Faisst’s lectures on organ structure must also be deeply ap- 
preciated by every student who recognizes the advantage of 
knowing his instrument aw fond. Among the more prominent 
pupils who participated in a Priifungs concert, on October rr, 
were Mr. Hugo Griinwald (also mentioned to me as one of the 
artist pupils of Pruckner), who essayed a well-written ‘* Introduc- 
tion and double fugue” of his own; Mr. Zwissler, Thiele’s 
chromatic fantaisie and two movements—andante and triple fugue 
—of an original sonata; Mr. Schmitt, Schumann’s Bach fugue, 
No.1; Mr. Saul, prelude and fugue, by Bach, a glorious perform- 
ance; Mr. Koch, moderato, op. 22, No. 1, by Gade ; Mr. Lang, 
bass theme with variations and fugue, an original composition. 
Ata church concert given on the evening of October 6, by Mr. 
Arnold Schénhardt, a former pupil of Dr. Faisst, I received an 
additional letter of recommendation for Stuttgart organ tuition, 
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notably in the concert giver’s masterly performance of Faisst’s E 
major organ sonata, an imposingly beautiful work, only within the 


reach of players with the nimblest of feet and fingers and en- | 


dowed with the highest interpretative powers. 

VioLin.—At the head of the violin department of the school 
An abler tutor it would be difficult to 
So it struck me on the 


is Prof. Edmund Singer. 
recommend to coming men of the fiddle. 
oceasion of a rehearsal on Sunday morning, at Schiedmayer’s, 
while listening to the performance of Mr. Finck, a pupil of Sing- 
er's, on the eve of graduating from the school. That the young 
man is going to do it with high honor to himself, and at the same 
time bear beautifully practical testimony in favor of the teaching 
he has received, was evident in his playing—with faultless technic, 
beautiful tone and youthful fire—the Vieuxtemps concerto, Sing- 
er’s romanze and Hungarian rhapsody. Miss Preu is consid- 
ered as another of the Aervorragende violin pupils. I did not 
hear the young lady, however, except in some fragmentary 
(obligato) work at the concert of Mr. Schénhardt, above men- 
Professor Singer is also deserving of distinguished 
‘* grateful” and extremely 


tioned. 
mention as a composer of numerous 


effective violin morceaux, and as the author—together with the | 


late Mr. Seifriz—of perhaps the most elaborate violin school 
extant. 

VIOLONCELLO,—Superior instruction by the admirable first 
‘cellist at the Hof-oper, Mr. Julius Cabisius. The noble instru- 
ment chosen, however, by only a small minority of pupils. 

OTHER ORCHESTRAL INSTRUMENTS.—Professed to be, but 
practically mo/, taught at the conservatory. 
stances the organization of a pupils’ orchestra impossible. a 
fact certainly to be regretted. 

SINGING.—I pass, Americans, as a rule, not coming to Ger- 
many for vocal study. 

THEORY.—Taught from the first elements of harmony to the 
writing of a triple fugue, a string quartet or an overture for full 
orchestra, by Professors Seyerlen and Goetschius (harmony), Dr. 
Faisst (counterpoint, composition), and Court Chapelmaster 
Doppler (instrumentation), 

It was with particular pleasure that I atfended the classes in 
harmony and analysis of our gifted young countryman, Mr. 
Percy Goetschius, who has risen so rapidly from a pupil of the 
conservatory to one of its foremost professors. Not only that | 
Goetschius is a profound theoretical scholar, but he combines the 
It | 
did my soul good to observe with what enthusiasm Goetschius en- 
to notice his keen grasp of this or that har- 


rare gift of knowing how to impart his knowledge to others. 


tered into his work ; 
monical problem, and his subsequent clearness in laying it bare 
to the pupil's understanding ; his adroitness in keeping up an un- 
flagging interest from the beginning to the close of the lesson ; 
by interspersing here and there a bright, witty or striking re- 
mark; by making frequent unique illustrations at the board as | 
well as at the piano; by incessantly asking questions, thereby 
forcing the pupils to ‘Ain&, to practically work out problems by 


themselves—a far more effective process than the one too often 


adopted of delivering a long and fatiguing /ecture. 

It was with genuine admiration, then, that I observed our 
talented countryman in his occupation of successfully throwing | 
light on that generally so befogged subject of harmony, and it 


was with conviction that I said to myself, “the pupil that you | 
do not cause to comprehend must either close his ears or be so | 


” 


pitifully incapable, that there is no hope for him ! 

Since the death of Seifriz, Professor Goetschius is also de- | 
history of music ; his time is further- 
new (Stuttgart) edition of Mendels- | 


for publication a new edition of his 


livering the lectures on the 
more occupied in editing a 
sohn’s works, in preparing 
own excellent “Manual of Harmony,” in writing musical criti- 
cisms for the Zagebatt and Merkur,in advancing the cause of | 
3rahms—his particular “hobby,” to be brief, in making himself 
so generally useful to musical art, in Stuttgart, that he is regarded | 
there as one of their most valuable, most indispensable men. | 
Live the Stuttgart Conser- 
H. W, 


Live Goetschius! Live America ! 


vatory of Music ! 


Panis, December 26, 1887. 


A concert was given last Tuesday night at Chicker- 
ing Hall by Arthur Voorhis, a young American pianist, who was 
at one time a pupil of Richard Hoffman, and later on studied at 
Leipsic. He played Saint-Saéns’ effective and ever acceptable 
G minor concerto and the pretty scherzo from Xaver Scharwen- 
ka’s first piano concerto with neatness, good technic and a clear, 


crisp touch ; his conception, however, was somewhat lacking in | 
freedom, and in the first movement of the Saint-Saéns concerto | 
also Mr. Voorhis was less successful in his unac- | 
companied solos, of which Schumann’s ‘‘ Vogel als Prophet” 
was taken too fast and was devoid of poetry, while the Mosz- 
‘**Tarantella’’ seemed lacking in tone and other essen- 
tials. Mr. Voorhis was successful, however, with his audience. 
He was assisted by Miss Carlotta F. Pinner, who, although ap- 
parently not in the best of voice, sang a difficult aria from 
Mozart's ‘* Belmont and Constanze” with excellent vocal technic, 
and later on gave a song by Bradsky and Delibes’ charming and 
A good orchestra under Mr. Frank | 
Van der Stucken’s careful guidance gave, beside the orchestral 
accompaniments to the piano concerto, Mendelssohn's ** Fingal’s 
Cave” overture, a beautiful melody for strings by Grieg and the 
** Dance of Reapers” from the conductor's ‘‘ Tempest Music.” 


in breadth. 


kowski 


quaint ‘* Cadiz Maidens.” 


The last mentioned number so pleased the audience that they in- 
sisted on a da capo performance, which Mr. Van der Stucken 
graciously granted. 





Under the circum. | 


| about the same as that of an athlete in training. At g o'clock in 


| attempt to keep pace with the numerous demands that are made 


| six, which was absurd, 


| sisted upon taking part in the competition at the Conservatoire, played the 


PERSONALS. 





SACHS.—The death is announced of Julius Sachs, aged 
fifty-seven, the well-known pianist and composer, of Frankfort. 

LAMOUREAUX.—When Lamoureaux conducts a Wagner 
performance in Paris he fills his pockets with revolvers. So says 
Mr. Edmund Yates, of London. 

BERRY.—-Miss Sarah Berry, who was a factory girl and 
afterward studied under Jenny Lind at the Royal College of 
Music, London, recently made a successful début at Mr, De Jong’s 
concert at Manchester. 

DAviIS.—The Boston 7raveller somewhat ungraciously 
says: ‘‘ She who was prettiest of all stage Vancies, Jessie Bartlett 
| Davis (who wore that ravishing pink gown), has been the victim of 
| what we fear will be a permanent misfortune ; she has had one of 
| her compositions (a song) performed in public and praised.” 

BirD,—Arthur Bird, the American composer, now living 
in Berlin, has just finished an opera in two acts entitled ‘* Rii- 
bezahl.” 
| SCHELLING.—Another prodigy pianist, Ernest Schelling, 
| an American, twelve years of age, has been giving concerts at 
| the Berlin Konzerthaus and has met with considerable success. 
| He played Mendelssohn’s G minor and Beethoven's C major con- 
| certos and some compositions of his own, and seems to have 
| pleased the critics. 

STAVENHAGEN.—Bernhard Stavenhagen, the pianist, is 
back in Berlin after a successful concert tour through England, 
whither he will return in April to fulfill further concert engage- 
ments. 


RUMMEL,—Franz Rummel, the eminent pianist, is now 
concertizing in England and will be heard in a number of con- 
certs in London, Huddersfield, Leeds, Edinburgh and Glasgow. 

FuCHS.—Robert Fuchs, the well-known Vienna com- 
poser, whose string orchestra suites have met with considerable 
favor here, is composing a comic opera, the libretto of which is 


| furnished him by Schnitzer, the librettist of Strauss. 


COLE.—A performance of ‘ The Messiah” was given by 
the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society in London on January 2, 
when Mrs. Belle Cole sang the alto part, and the London Queen 
says of her : ‘** The leading contralto music was undertaken by the 
American artist, Mrs. Belle Cole, who won well deserved ap- 
plause by her sympathetic rendering of it, ‘ He shall feed his 
flock ” and ‘ He was despised ' being particularly well sung.” 


HENSCHEL.—Mr.George Henschel has resigned his profes- 
sorship at the Royal College of Music, London, and will cease 
to teach there after the end of February 


NEVADA.—Miss Emma Nevada’s manner of living is 


the morning she takes her chop, a cup of tea and two slices of 
bread without butter. At noon she goes to church and says her 
prayers (in this she is unlike the athlete), then she takes a long 
walk and at 3 she eats her dinner, which consists of a bowl of 
bouillon, a slice of underdone roast beef, baked potatoes, roast 
chicken, boiled rice and stewed prunes. 
nap and at 6 dresses for the theatre. After the opera she has a 
beefsteak and a glass of beer and then goes to bed. 
SULLIVAN.—Sir Arthur Sullivan having been ill lately, the 
Musical World offered the following explanation: *‘ Sir Arthur is 
a hard worker and a great ‘lion ’ at social gatherings, and his in- 
disposition is almost entirely due to a commendable and genial 


upon his leisure.” 


HERZ.—The London Figaro in a long and interesting 


biography of Henri Herz, the recently deceased pianist, says : 
Henri Herz, for reasons which those who have plunged into middle age will 
readily understand, declared to Fétis that he was born on January 0, 1806. 
If so ne made his déout at the age of five and composed music before he was 
The records of the Paris Conservatoire states that 
Herz was born in 1803, and as he was admitted to the scho)] in 1816, and the 
authorities would assuredly have been able to discriminate between a boy of 
thirteen and one of ten, we may take the date 1803 as correct. At eight he 
made his début at a concert at Cublentz and played Hummel’s varia- 
tions, op. 8, having had instruction only from his father and an old or- 
ganist named Hunten, At eight anda half he composed his first pianoforte 
piece. He was taken about as a boy “ prodigy”’ by his father, and thus far 
his career and that of little Hofmann,who is now, at the age of ten and a half* 
captivating the matrons of America, are almost identical. Herz, however, at 
the age of thirteen entered the Paris Conservatoire under Pradher. Good 
That about Henri Herz 
d from he in- 


stories are paragraphed about most ‘ prodigies.” 
was to the effect that four days after he had r 





i 
Pr 


twelfth concerto of Dussek and a study by Clementi, and carried off the 
prize. If this be the fact, it must be considered highly credi to the 
courage of unvaccinated who as F h would have careered 
as blthely away from the smalipox asa dozen of them now would from Mr. 
Pasteur's innoculated rabbits. 


hi, 








KLAHRE.—Mr. Edwin H. Klahre, the young piano vir- 
tuoso, who was to have given aconcert next Saturday evening at 
Chickering Hall, is suffering from a lame hand, which precludes 
all idea of his appearing in public tor several weeks, so the con- 
cert has been postponed. 


NIKITA.—Nikita, the youthful American singer who has 
won fame in the concert rooms of Germany, has been engaged for 
stage appearances at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, for the coming sum- 
mer. As the young lady is not yet quite sixteen years of age, 
she is probably the youngest prima donna now in existence. 


GEISTINGER.—Marie Geistinger, the charming soubrette, 


After dinner she takes a | 


stage for good after finishing her present successful engagement 
at the Berlin Belle Alliance Theatre. It is not the first time the 
lady is said to have reached the conclusion to abdicate, but the 
fact that she has begun to sell her wardrobe and stage requisites 
looks as if this time she was in earnest. 

CAMPBELL.—Miss Helen Dudley Campbell, the favorite 
contralto, though feeling the effects of her hard work with the 
Boston Ideals, is looking as charming as ever and is in excellent 
voice. 

LILLI LEHMANN’S ENGAGEMENTS, MATRIMONIAL AND 
OTHFRWISE.—A dispatch from Cincinnati, dated January 24, 
says: ‘* Lilli Lehmann, the soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
House Company in New York, has signed a contract to sing here 
at the coming May Festival. It is authoritatively announced here 
that she will be married immediately before that festival to a dis- 
tinguished foreign nobleman and the wedding will take place in 
New York on May 18.” | 

[The ‘‘ distinguished foreign nobleman” above referred to is 
the not distinguished tenor, Kalisch, of Berlin, who will be highly 
flattered to hear of his promotion. —EpiTors MusicaL Courier. ] 








HOME NEWS. 


—— 


——Pat’s opinion of the comic opera: “It’s good, Be- 
gum !” 
Mrs. Louisa Cappiani, the well-known music teacher, 
has been taking a much needed vacation for the past week at 


Atlantic City. 








Capt. Marcel Voyer, a brilliant and popular French pi- 
anist and a captain in the French army, will give three concerts 
at Chickering Hall, February 3, 10 and 14. At the first concert 
he will be assisted by the Van der Stucken orchestra, and will 
play a large and varied program. The last two dates will be 
matinée recitals. Captain Voyer has played all over the globe, 
and, judging from his notices, with marked success. 





Mr. Locke, the magnetic manager of the National 
Opera, has had another slight difficulty, this time in Brooklyn, 
last Saturday afternoon, the pe:formance at the new Amphion 
Opera House being suspended and the audience dismissed. Mr. 
Locke asserts that there was enough money in the house to war- 
rant his proceeding with the opera, but Mr. Wiske thought other- 
wise, and the Brooklyn engagement is off. The company, how- 








so well remembered here, has concluded to withdraw from the 





ever, will continue to play their engagements in other cities and 
will be heard in New York this spring. Mr. Bassett, the timid 
tenor who escaped Mr. Locke's wiles by flight from Boston, is 
still in hiding. 


Conrad Ansorge, the young pianist, who created such 
favorable impressions at his two evening recitals, will give a 
matinée piano recital at Steinway Hall this afternoon at 3 o'clock, 
when he will interpret the following program : 





pasha cuesbusisobe dd Cvvepececeesenusseve Conrad Ansorge 
Johannes Brahms 


Sonata in F minor 
a. Variations, Op. zt 
6, Harmonies du Soir.... Franz Liszt 
6 I nas ss00 08es 40 Otto Floersheim 
MT Es on 0 os nt te velccedevsdisexs cosdeae sosesas Schubert-Liszt 
6. Tm Campanella. ......0ccccvcscccenccecccccvccvcccccccscere Paganini. Liszt 
Go Proltade im D Bat... ccc cccscce soosccccecesevcccces . Frederick Chopin 
6, Fantasia, ‘* Les Huguenots” Franz Liszt 


——tThe lovers of the good old English ballads, as inter- 
preted by Miss Henrietta Beebe in the days of the English Glee 
Club, will no doubt rejoice to learn that that lady will offer a 
choice selection of songs and ballads to her many friends and ad- 
mirers in Chickering Hall, on February 9, at a matinée. Miss 
Beebe, now Mrs. Beebe-Lawton, is one of the acknowledged 
representative exponents of ballad singing in this country, and 
recently received the indorsement of ‘*Old England” in this 
branch of singing, which our transatlantic cousins term ‘* heart 
music.” Mrs. Beebe-Lawton will be assisted by her husband, 
Mr. W. H. Lawton, the tenor. 


Elbridge T. Gerry, representing the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children, has made another application 
to Mayor Hewitt to enjoin Josef Hofman from continuing his 
pianistic performances in New York city, and alleges as a reason 
that the boy is overworked, has been seen to cry frequently be- 
fore going on the stage, and looks nervous ; in a word, shows the 
tremendous strain to which he has been subjected since his arri- 
val in America. Both Mr. Abbey and Mr. Mayer scoff at the 
idea, the latter gentleman asserting that it is just as easy for the 
little Josef to play piano as for other boys to play marbles, which, 
considering the terrible tax on one’s physical and mental constitu- 
tion in playing the piano, is rather an extraordinary statement. 
The mayor’s decision is looked for with interest. 





At the concert of Mrs. Biro de Marion on Wednes- 
day evening, at Steinway Hall, she was heard in an aria from 
the ‘‘ Freischiitz” and in ‘‘Casta Diva.” The lady showed 
that she once possessed a fine voice. Even now she has a good, 
decided attack, connects her colatura pretty well and knows how 
to breathe ; but at times she holds her best notes (which reach 
only from d to f sharp, middle register) to the detriment of her 
phrasing, so that she is forced to cut one word in two. On the 
whole, she showed musical understanding and some good tones, 
but there are many others who have these same advantages and 
young and unbroken voices. The assisting ‘‘ artists” were not 
to be taken seriously, except Mrs. Clara E. Thomas, who played 
the piano acceptably. She has a nice touch in piano and should 
try to keep it so when playing forte. 
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OPERA IN GERMAN. 





First Production in America of Wagner’s “ Die 


Goetterdaemmerung ” the Greatest Success. 


W* were made to say in our report last week on 
the revival of ‘‘ Die Walkiire ’’ that it is Wagner’s greatest 
music drama of the tetralogy of ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibelungen.” 
The superlative was not intended and should have been reserved 
for the closing work of the series, ‘“ Die Gétterdimmerung,” 
which had its first representation in the United States at the 
Metropolitan Opera House on last Wednesday night, and was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm by a multitude such as has 
rarely filled our large opera house before. 

A full analysis of the work, with musical examples of the prin- 
cipal leading motives, appeared in THE Musical Courier of 
last week, and a short rehearsal of its main features will suffices 
therefore, on this occasion. ‘* Die Gétterddmmerung” consists 
of a prologue and three acts, and is the fourth and last part of 
the ‘‘ Nibelungenring.” But it is not the mere sequel of the 
preceding three music dramas ; it is, as it were, also a synthesis 
of the whole work. Wagner has called it the ‘‘ Dusk of the 
Gods,” in truth a noble name, announcing at once the composer’s 
aim, ambition and conception. And being the crowning work of 
the whole it far surpasses its three predecessors, not only from a 
dramatic, but from a musical point of view. The latter asser- 
tion will readily be believed if it is borne in mind that about a 
hundred leading motives occur in the entire tetralogy and that, 
owing to the dramatic development. nearly all of them are intro- 
duced in ‘‘ Die Gdtterdimmerung.” 

This is a gigantic amount of thematic material and Wagner 
makes use of it in his most consummately skillful manner. Hence 
the orchestral part of the work presents a perfect network of lead- 
ing themes, interwoven, entwined, now crossing each other, now 
struggling, now pitted against each other, now gaining the ascen- 
dency, then suddenly disappearing, now cropping up again here, 
there and everywhere, only to be superseded by others ; in short, 
the task of the orchestra in ** Die Gétterdimmerung ”’ is the most 
tremendous one allotted to them by Wagner in any of his works, 
and especially rhythmically it is the most difficult thing, more par- 
ticularly for the wind instruments, that has ever been put down 
on paper. The most luminous instance of this is, perhaps, Sieg- 
fried's death and funeral—undoubtedly the culminating point of 
the whole tetralogy and one in which Wagner rises to absolute 
sublimity. And that amid all this mass of material the composer 
should have so admirably preserved that unity, repose and direc- 
ness with which the dramatic climax is reached, as it were, by 
organic growth, is in itself a proof of his transcendent ability. It 
is a picture of which we may truly say, with Goethe’s ‘* Faust.” 

Wie Alles sich zum Ganzen webt 
Eins in dem Andern wirkt und lebt. 

It is difficult to compress the plot of ** Die Gétterdimmerung ”’ 
into a rapid sketch. Leaving out the opening scene of the 
Nonrs, as the Metropolitan Opera House version wisely does, 
for this scene is absolutely undramatic, the prologue opens on the 
same spot where Siey/ried found the sleeping Brinnhilde and 
the two fell in love with each other. Having taken leave of 
Briinnhilde, our hero, in ‘‘ Die Gétterdiimmerung,” sallies forth 
to new deeds. He has given her the ring as the pledge of his 
love, and has received her charger in return. He arrives on the 
banks of the Rhine, where the mighty Xing Gunther reigns su- 
preme. Guirune, Gunther's beautiful sister, is captivated by 
Siegfried, and at the suggestion of Hagen (son of Albericht the 
Nibelung, the first possessor of the ring) she hands hima drink 
which makes him completely forget his vow to Brinnhilde. He 
woos and wins Gufrune, against his promise to win Srinnhilde 
for Gunther. Protected by the tarnhelm and disguised as 
Gunther he appears before Srinnhilde and wresis the 
ring from her. Deprived of her talisman she succumbs to Gun- 
ther, who leads her home. But here she meets Siegfried 
and Gutrune; and the ring she recognizes on his hand 
discloses to her the treachery and infidelity of which she 
has been the victim. She demands Siegfried’s death; Hagen 
who covets the ring, kills Siegfried while hunting. But before 
Hagen murders him he gives him a drink which restores his mem- 
ory, and remembering his vow to Sriinnhilde the hero dies, her 
name on his lips. agen demands the ring, which Gutrune 
claims as her own; Gunther and Hagen fight and the former 
falls. Gutrune has now lost both husband and brother; but 
Briinnhilde appears, and having revealed H/agen’s plot she claims 
Sieg fried’s body as her husband's ; Gu/rune gives way, and over- 
whelmed with grief drops down at her brother’s side. Siegfried’s 
body is placed on the pile, and Brinnhil/de, having taken the ring 
and restored it to the Rhinedaughters, throws herself into the 
flames. The waters of the Rhine rush in and cover the burning 
pile. agen makes one last attempt to seize the ring, but the 
Rhinedaughters, rejoicing in having;regained their treasure, draw 
Hagen with them into thedeep. But Srannhilde’s death is fatal 
also to the splendor of Walhalla; the sky reddens, and in the 
background appears the abode of the gods as it is being con- 
sumed by the flames. 

This last scene was not as well represented at the Metropolitan 
Opera House as it was at either Bayreuth, Dresden or Munich, 
and the apotheosis of Jrinnhilde, which appears as a closing 
picture on the background of the stage, although rather poetic, 
is entirely illogical. Musically this closing scene, like so many 


As, for instance, the scene between Brinnhilde and Siegfried, 
“ Heil strahlende Liebe,” at the end of the prologue ; the Man- 
nen chorus in B flat in the second act—perhaps the most original 
and stirring male chorus ever written; such is again Sieg/ried's 
narrative of the adventures of his youth and his death and funeral 
march, a sublime dramatic and musical climax of absolutely over- 
whelming effect in the almost heathenish unrelentlessness of its 
grief ; such are also the instrumental intermezzos, or rather inter- 
ludes, marking a change of scene. 

As regards the performance of this most difficult work not 
enough praise can be bestowed first on Kapellmeister Seid! and 
then on the orchestra. He brought out ‘‘ Die Gétterdim- 
merung” in the almost incredibly short time of nine days’ re- 
hearsing, a task for which in Europe they readily consume from 
three to four months, and yet with all this drawback of shortness 
of time for preparation it was the best performance, according 
to Mr. Seidl’s assertion to the writer, of about eighty perform- 
ances of this work that he conducted in Europe. No wonder, 
therefore, that Seidl is almost hyper-enthusiastic in his praise of 
the orchestra, and no wonder also that the audience rose to Seidl 
and demanded his appearance on the stage by prolonged ap- 
plause, calls and cheers after each act, and that he bowed his 
acknowledgments thrice after the performance of the funeral 
march, when, with his usual and characteristic modesty, he 
pointed to the orchestra as being the ones to deserve and share 
in these ovations. 

Of the singers we can speak in terms of unmitigated praise only 
of the ladies, Miss Lilli Lehmann being simply superb as Brinn- 
hilde, both vocally and histrionically, all through the music drama; 
her intensity of feeling and action in the trying scene when 
Siegfried denies her in the second act and in the closing scene 
of the drama was beyond description, and her voice never sounded 
more glorious. Mrs. Seidl-Krauss looked pretty and sang 
satisfactorily as Gutrune, and the three XAinedaughters’ lovely 
music in the third act was effectively sung by Misses Traubmann, 
Brandt and Meisslinger. Among the gentlemen Niemann, as 
Siegfried, of course, deserves the lion’s share of praise, although 
his voice was not fresh during the first portion of the work and 
he seemed to save himself for his great scene in the last act. This 
he sang admirably and his acting throughout the entire work was 
good. Fischer as //agen sang nicely and artistically, as usual, but 
he failed to grasp the sinister and intriguing character of his role. 
Von Milde was satisfactory in the little that 4/éerich has to 
sing, but Robinson as Gunther was execrable, he having no voice 
left to sing with and his efforts at tone production are painful to 
listen to. He ought to be suppressed, for a while at least. 

** Die Gétterdimmerung ” was repeated with the same success 
at the Saturday matinée, while “ Euryanthe ” was the opera on 
Friday night. On Monday night of this week ‘‘ Die Walkiire” 
was given as the first work of the two cycles of the ‘‘ Nibelun- 
gen” (‘' Rheingold,” of course, is excluded till next year) which 
are to be produced during the present and coming week, and of 
which “ Siegfried” will be presented to-night and “* Die Gétter- 
dimmerung ” on Friday night, while for the Saturday matinée 
‘* Lohengrin” is announced. 








Fifth Symphony Society Concert. 


ATURDAY ‘evening last the Symphony Society 
gave its fifth concert, preceded by the usual Friday after- 
noon rehearsal. The program was, with one exception, anything 
but a novel one, and, it must be confessed, was not a well played 
one, for a strange apathy pervaded the whole performance, which 
was not even relieved by the soloist, Miss Adele Aus der Ohe, 
who was not in her usual form. 

The novelty was a pleasant symphony by C. Villiers Stanford, 
the English composer, which bears the date April, 1887, and is 
numbered 28 in the composer’s list of works. This symphony 
(published by Novello, Ewer & Co.) has been already given in 
part, two movements having been played in Brooklyn a short time 
ago. It is called the “ Irish,” and is in the key of F minor with 
the conventional four movements, the scherzo being the second 
number. 

Mr. Stanford is a young composer who is well schooled in his 
art, and uses orchestral material freely and without a particle of 
effort. He has taken several old Irish melodies, dressed them up 
in orchestral garb (a very modern garb, too) and proceeded to 
make a symphony of them. That he has produced a clever and 
interesting work cannot be gainsaid, but that it strikes one as an 
original work is not for a moment to be admitted. There are 
abundant evidences of scholarship in every movement, the sec- 
ond D minor allegro molto being very cleverly constructed, and 
is, so to speak, a spiritualized jig, being rollicking and Irish in its 
character, and its nine-eight time strongly provocative of heel 
and toe accompaniment. The third movement, an andante in 
three-fourth time, B flat major, opens with a gentle accompani- 
ment figure for the harp, which supports a pensive melody for 
flutes and clarinets. This movement is the best as to form and 
development. Both the first and last movements are somewhat 
conventional, although the last shows no little skill and fancy in 
treatment and bold development of what might be termed local 
coloring. Still, why it is called an ‘* Irish ” symphony is a ques- 
tion, any more than Mackenzie’s ‘‘ Burns Fantasy” shou!d be 
called Scotch. Nationality in music is becoming a bore, and one 
shudders to think that when European and Asiatic melodies are 
exhausted, mayhap some enterprising composer will import a cargo 
of cannibal themes for new symphonic material. 

Stanford’s work, in a word, is not inspired, but nevertheless 
worthy of a second hearing, particularly as it was carelessly 





others in ‘* Die Gétterdaimmerung,” was indescribably beautiful. 


perfunctory manner, and so dragged the first movement of the 
Rubinstein D minor piano concerto that Miss Adele Aus der 
Ohe could do nothing with it. Neither did the fair soloist do 
herself justice in the composition, for her technical work was un- 
certain and even blurred, and the beautiful romanza was given 
very coldly and with a hard, unmusical touch. The balance of 
the program consisted of an adagio from Saint-Saéns’ second 
symphony and his ‘‘Omphale” symphonic poem, Smetana’s 
‘* Lustspiel ” overture and Goldmark’s “ Sakuntala ” overture. 








Sixth Thomas Popular Concert. 
DELIGHTFUL program was presented by Mr. 
Thomas last Saturday afternoon at Steinway Hall to a 
large and well pleased audience. Mr. Rafael Joseffy was the 
soloist. He repeated his astounding performance of the Tausig 
version of the Chopin E minor concerto, and while it was hardly 
to be expected that he would excel his first interpretation of the 
work, still he managed to cover himself with glory by his exquisite 
playing. 

The novelties of the concert were the ‘‘ Arcadian Suite,” by 
Phillip Scharwenka, and a ballet by Massenet, both noteworthy 
productions in their way. Phillip Scharwenka is a composer who 
is quietly making a reputation for himself by his conscientious 
work and genuine gifts. He handles the orchestra fluently, and 
his melodies are all musical and interesting if not always original. 
This ‘‘ Arcadian Suite” is simply charming, full of idyllic feeling 
and poetical beauties. It consists of four numbers, the third of 
which is possibly the deepest felt. It is a shepherd's love lament 
and is scored very cleverly. The second number is a minuet, and 
is a delightfully conceived bit of workmanship. The one weak 
part is the bridal procession, which is rather commonplace in 
ideas and scoring; indeed one of its themes bears a ludicrous 
resemblance to a song in the ‘‘ Mikado.” The suite, however 
a whole, impresses one as the work of a genial mind, and one 
from whom better and more ambitious efforts may be looked for. 

Massenet’s ballet, ‘‘ Le Cid,” is a brilliant bid of coloring and 
consists of seven dances Spanish in form and flavor. They are 
literally water-color sketches for orchestra and abound in piquant 
rhythms, odd harmonies and strong local effects. Massenet, in 
his orchestral virtuosity and choice of subjects reminds one 
of Fortuny, the Spanish painter, who in his own particular art 
delighted in just such genre as the Frenchman. They both are 
sensational and both aim at startling effects, and it must be ad- 
These musical mosaics are in the 


as 


mitted they certainly succeed. 
highest degree effective and, of course, popular. 
A noisy Liszt rhapsody, No. 6, made up a capital program, 








Alexander Lambert’s Pupils’ Concert. 


ITH the assistance of Mr. Walter Damrosch and 
his orchestra and some talented pupils, Mr. Alexander 
Lambert gave an enjoyable concert last Thursday evening at 
Chickering Hall. The most notable numbers of the evening were 
the singing of Miss Josephine Le Clair and the piano playing 
of Miss Berthe Pemberton. Miss Le Clair has been heard in 
concert here before and is a pupil of Mrs. Anna Lankow. Her 
singing of the aria by Saint-Saéns, from ‘‘ Samson and Delilah,” 
was most artistic and finished. With such a beautiful voice and 
with increased study and experience, Miss Le Clair is bound to 
achieve success. 

Miss Berthe Pemberton is a native of New Orleans and isa 
member of a highly musical family there. Her selection, which 
was the difficult ‘‘ Fantasie Hongroise,” for piano and orchestra, 
by Liszt, would have been heard to better advantage earlier in 
the evening, as it was rather a long program. For a young lady 
of such slight physique Miss Pemberton displayed remarkable 
energy and fire. Her tone is large and full and her technic, 
while not unimpeachable, is equal tothe demands of the work. A 
trifle more repose would have been of benefit to her performance, 
which was musical and refined. The orchestra played soine 
selections and a chorus of forty ladies sang acceptably under Mr. 
Lambert’s direction. Little Josef Hofmann was an interested 
listener. 


The Second Klindworth Recital. 
R. KARL KLINDWORTH'S second piano re- 
cital was devoted entirely to the works of Frederic Chopin 
and took place last Wednesday afternoon at Steinway Hall. 
One of the most striking features of the performance was that, 
to the surprise of many, Mr. Klindworth did not play the Klind- 
worth edition of Chopin as already published, but instead gave 
a series of extraordinary readings of the great Polish composer's 
compositions, which, for individuality, simply threw anything 
else of the sort completely into the shade, not even excepting the 
performances of Chevalier de Kontski or our old friend the 
Mephistopheles of the piano, Gustav Satter. 
The program opened with the great B flat minor sonata, 
which was delivered in a jerky, abrupt manner that destroyed all 
idea of its grandeur or poetry, the scherzo and funeral march in 
particular suffering greatly. The last movement was blurred by 
bad pedaling. The variations, op. 12, on an air by Herold and 
Halevy, ‘‘ Je Vend des Scapulaires,” is seldom heard in public 
and was about the best played number on the progrom. But what 
shall be said of the curious playing of the favorite D flat nocturne, so 
beautifully edited by Mr. Klindworth himself? Suffice it to say 








that the two mazurkas that preceded it seemed to affect the 
spirit of this nocturne, which was abominably played, no two 
bars being alike as regards time, the subtle poetry of the piece 





played on this occasion. Mr, Damrosch conducted in a rather 





The A flat waltz was a thing to make one 


being totally absent. 
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ask himself if he were awake or dreaming, its familiar measures 
being distorted out of all shape, although it was given with a 
certain facility that aroused some applause from the unthink- 
ing 

The B flat minor scherzo was another parody, as was also the 
C minor nocturne, while the barcarolle was more suggestive of a 
seasick song than the placid, dreamy composition it is intended 
The *' Berceuse” was played with the wna corda pedal 
held persistently down and with a hard touch that would be any- 


, 
to be 


thing but soothing to an infant. 

The polonaise in A flat was taken so fast that it was robbed of 
all its stateliness. The middle part, with the tremendous octave 
passages, was made easier by simply omitting one-half of it, a 
rather arbitrary proceeding for even an editor. 

Mr. Klindworth’s playing of Chopin only renders our criti- 
cism of last week more forcible. A man may be a very learned 
musician, editor and conductor, but yet no pianist, and it isa 
pity this fact has not dawned on Mr. Klindworth, 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


- > 
....The death is announced, at Bologna, aged sixty- 
eight, of Jean Baptist Bencich, once a famous tenor. 

On New Year's Day “Lohengrin” was performed 
for the five hundredth time at the Stat Theatre, Hamburg, since 
Pollini is director of that institute. 

..The festival performances of “Czar und Zimmer- 
mann," at Leipsic, for the benefit of Lortzing’s descendants have 
been as brilliant successes as they deserved to be. 

....Lamoureux, the great French conductor, is going to 
make a concert tour with his fine orchestra of ninety performers. 
He intends to visit Spain, Portugal, Russia and England. 

..A new opera bouffe in three acts, entitled “La 
Demoiselle de Belleville,” has just been accepted by the manage- 
the Paris Nouveautés. The authors of the libretto are 
Nuitter and Beaumart, and the music is by Millécker, 


ment of 
Messrs 
the German composer. 


.. The amount voted by the French Chambers and col- 


lected by private subscriptions for the benefit of the sufferers by 
the Opéra Comique fire in Paris was 783,398 frs. ($156,679.60), 
and, according to the last report, 551,873 frs. had been appro- 
priated and 231,526 frs. remained to be distributed among the 


families of the victims. 


...Weber’s posthumous (fragmentary) opera, “ Die Drei 


Pintos,’’ as completed by Kapellmeister Mahler, is to be pro- 
duced for the first time on the 2oth inst. at Leipsic, and will 
doubtless make the round of German theatres, those of Berlin, 
Hamburg and Dresden being likewise already engaged upon 


mounting the interesting novelty. The score of the ‘‘ Pintos” 
will shortly be published by the firm of C. F. Kahnt, of Leipsic, 


who have acquired the performing rights for about $5,000. 


...It is hardly necessary to contradict the nonsensica 
statement that Messrs. Ricordi refused to allow any manager to 
perform Verdi's ‘‘Otello” unless he engages the vocalists of 
Messrs 


Verdi's music, and having the credit of the veteran Italian com- 


Ricordi’s choice. Messrs. Ricordi, as publishers of 
poser very much at heart, merely decline to allow a first perform- 
of 
gain a false idea of the work. 


ance ‘* Otello” with inferior artists, lest audiences should 
And most people will admit that 
Messrs. Ricordi in their determination are perfectly right. 
.++eFrom Paris: The last of the Odéon revivals of plays 
with music, following ‘‘ Much Ado About Nothing,” with Go- 
** Esther,” with Moreau’s music, 


‘* Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” 


dard's music, has been Racine’s 
after a silence of 150 years! 


with Weckerlin’s music, will be mounted shortly. The sale of 
Félicien David's MSS. has not so far realized the sum required 
for Chopin's monument, but two autograph works still remain to 


be sold, One of these is unpublished, and contains sixty pages ; 
the other was at one time frequently performed at home and 
abroad. Mrs. Boucicaut’s memory has been honored by a special 
musical service at St, Eustache, arranged by the Association of 
Musical Artists, to whom she left a considerable sum of money. 

..A brilliant celebration of the centenary of Gluck was 


held in the Dresden Opera. ‘‘ Iphigénie en Aulide,” ‘* Armide, 
and *' Orphée” were represented before enthusiastic audiences, 
Similar celebrations took place in other German cities, but no notice 
ef the occasion was taken at the Grand Opera in Paris, the place 
of all others in which the master’s memory should be preserved. 
Perhaps, after the recent mutilation of Mozart's masterpiece in 
Academy of Music, it was wiser to leave 
They belong to that uncom- 


the French National 
Gluck's lyrical dramas untouched. 
mon class of compositions which cannot be tampered with unless 
at the expense of dramatic truth and fitness, The Colonne con- 
cert the Ch&atelet Theatre was a good substitute for the 
official recognition of Gluck’s services to musical art. But with- 
out the necessary scenic and histrionic accompaniments even the 
music of ‘‘ Orphée”’ and *‘ Alceste”’ fails of its full effect. 
..+»The performances at the Imperial Opera, Berlin, 


an extraordinary mixture of 


in 


during the past half year present 
Thirty-one works by eighteen composers were represented 
Iiead of the list, with eleven representa- 
Then come ‘* Don 
* Lohengrin” and 


styles 
at 103 performances. 
tions, is ‘‘ The Trumpeter of Sikkingen.” 

Giovanni” and ‘‘ Carmen” with seven times ; 
“La Fille du Régiment ” (curious company), six times; ‘* Sieg- 
fried,” five, and ‘‘ Walktire” and ‘* Martha” (another funny as- 


sociation), fourtimes. Last of all, lowest down on the list, with 





one solitary performance each, are two veritable masterpieces of 
operatic art, Mozart's *‘ Marriage of Figaro” and Beethoven's 
“* Fidelio.” 

....Every child in Bohemia must study music. The law 
enacting this is old ; it was once repealed, but is now in force 
again. Herein, I consider, lies one great secret of the natural 
talent for music in my country, Our national tunes and chorales 
come, as it were, from the very heart of the people, and beautiful 
things they were. I intend some day writing an oratorio into 
which I shall introduce some of these chorales. The Slavs all 
love music. They may work all day in the fields, but they are 
always singing, and the true musical spirit burns bright within 
them. How they love the dance, too! On Sunday, when 
church is over, they begin their music and dancing, and often 
keep it up without cessation till early in the following morning. 
Each village has its band of eight or ten musicians—I belonged 
to ours as soon as I could fiddle a little. It is supported by the 
dancers, who pay nothing to go in, but in the middle of their 
polka or waltz a couple is stopped by one of the musicians and 
not allowed to continue until they have paid as many kreutzers as 
they can afford. When all is over the band divide their earnings, 
and mine, of course, used to be handed forthwith tomy father.— 
Dvorik's Autobiography. 


... The French budget committee’s report on the subsi- 


dized theatres contains some curious facts. As regards the opera, 
it points out that the subsidy of 800,000 frs. is slightly below the 
cost of lighting, heating, repairing, police, insurance and percent- 
age on the receipts for the poor, which last item is 300,000 frs. 
The first half of the year always shows a surplus, and the second 
half a deficit, In 1886 there was a loss of 109,000 frs., and the 
first half year’s receipts of 1887—viz., 1,522,000 frs.—were 39,000 
frs. below those of the corresponding period of 1886. The thirty- 


nine singers cost 824,000 frs., the heaviest item being for the four | 


baritones, 187,000 frs., and the fifty dancers cost 244,000 frs., the 
largest item being for two ballet masters, 26,000 frs. The 100 
choristers cost 211,000 frs, and the ninety-eight musicians 256,- 
The mounting of a new piece, which between 1876 and 
1879 sometimes cost 275,000 frs. (e. g., ‘‘ Le Roi de Lahore”), 
and between 1879 and 1884 sometimes cost 234,000 frs. (¢. g., 
‘*Aida’’), has not under the present management exceeded 
146,000 frs. (¢. g., ‘‘ Patrie’’), the reduction having been effected 
by utilizing old scenes and costumes, cheaper purchases and mak- 
ing up on the premises. The previous lessees lost 400,000 frs. in 
Their successors claim credit for having economized 


000 frs. 


five years. 
without any falling off in the number of new pieces or in the style 


of performance. 


The A. C. M. Degree. 


New York, January 28, 1888. 





Editors of The Musical Courier : 

the editorial columns of your issue last week 
the following paragraph was given place with the view, as I 

understand it, of testing the truth of the statement : 

The chief of one of the militant conservatories of music in this city has 
recently declared that one of the degrees conferred by the American College 
of Musicians during its last session at Indianapolis was purchased. He 
stated definitely that money was paid to secure the degree, that the 
person who received it lived in the West and now resides in the East. If 
necessary the name of the director of this conservatory can be given. 

This remarkable charge seems to suggest the necessity of a re- 
statement of the principles upon which the American College of 
Musicians is founded, for there appears to be at least one individ- 
ual who has the temerity to make an accusation which strikes at 
the very cornerstone of the whole fabric, a charge which, if it can 
be substantiated, will and ought to cause such an overthrow as 
not to leave one stone upon another. 

Briefly, then, the principles upon which the American College 
of Musicians is founded are as follows. It is ‘‘an organization 
for the encouragement of a high standard of musicianship” (see 
title page of its prospectus). To accomplish this laudable pur- 
pose about one hundred and thirty-five professional musicians, rep- 
resenting the leading cities and towns in the United States, are 
organized into an association to the end that by united counsel 
and combined effort a high standard of musicianship may be 
agreed upon and attainment thereto be urged upon the rising 
generation of musicians, those who are preparing or may prepare 
to follow music as a profession or those who study music as an 
accomplishment with high aims in view. 

The standard having been adopted by the organization, the 
second step is to secure its adoption by the profession and public 
at large. It is hoped that the standard will commend itself to 
the indorsement of every fair-minded professional by its merit. 
The ‘‘A. C. M.,” in trying to establish this standard, does not 
arrogate to itself greater knowledge or maturer wisdom than is 
possessed by thousands of musicians scattered throughout the 
country, but it is thought that the standard adopted by the or- 
ganization fairly represents the standard which the average edu- 
cated musician desires to see prevail. The method chosen by 
which to encourage the student of music to attain to it is the 
promise of membership in the organization and professional recog- 
nition, in the form of a diploma, to all such as succeed in passing 
an examination which is based on the adopted standard. 

To guard against the possibility of fraud, collusion or corrupt 
practices, by means of which incompetent musicians might se 
cure the advantages accruing from such professional recognition, 
and thus defeat the very purpose for which the organization was 
founded, the examinations was conducted in such a way as to 
practically preclude the possibility, or at least the probability, of 
partiality being shown to anyone. This impartial method of 
examination is conducted by three examiners in each of the six 








n 


departments, musicians who are well known and whose profes- 
sional standing is staked on a thorough examination and honest 
rating of every paper submitted to them. 

Thus it will be seen by any fair-minded reader that every pre- 
| caution has been and is likely to be taken to promote the high 
| aims of the organization. 
| Recognizing, then, that the American College of Musicians is 
| an organization which is sincerely laboring to establish a high 
| standard of musicianship, it will strike everyone with force that 
the charge made in the quoted paragraph, that a certain indivi- 
dual ‘* purchased his diploma,” is a very grave one, and it is only 
fair and right that he who makes the charge shall substantiate it 
by incontrovertible testimony. Therefore, on behalf of the 
American College of Musicians, I demand that the name of the 
person making the charge and that of the person who “ pur- 
chased” an A. C. M. diploma, as well as that of the party who 
received the money, be published in your next issue. It will 
then be a very simple matter to establish the truth or falsity of 
the statement. 

Asking that you will kindly give this communication a con- 
spicuous place in your columns, for which courtesy I beg to 
thank you in advance, I have the honor to subscribe myself 
| Yours sincerely, E. M. Bowman, 

President American College of Musicians. 





Editors of The Musical Courier ; 
Y attention was drawn to a paragraph in the issue 
of THE Musica Courier of January 25, in which it was 
stated that the ‘‘ chief” of some conservatory or other was about 
| to spring on the public the information, news or gossip that a 
| degree had been sold by the A. C. M. ‘‘to a person of the West, 
| now a resident in the East.”. This is as vague and suspicious as 
inuendoes usually are, but I strongly doubt the ability of the 
‘‘chief” and publicly invite him to show that aught of unfair- 
ness, prejudice, or fraud exists inthe A. C. M. I invite him to tell 
us, for our mutual benefit, how he obtained his information ; if or 
not the candidate who bought the degree was fool enough to tell 
the fact to one who cannot keep a secret ; if he thinks the public 
will be induced to believe that an organization which has 
fought persistently and earnestly for its own existence would in 
its early years so endanger its dignity as to bestow degrees fraud- 
ulently. 

Anyone who desires to learn what the college requires before 
granting its degrees should enter the examination room and take 
an active part in writing up responses to the sixty or more ques- 
tions furnished by the examiners. I have undergone three ex- 
aminations in two successive years and can testify that there is 
nothing but absolute fairness in everything connected with the 
college meetings and examinations. I think that every candidate 
will join with me in saying that the method of work pursued by 
the examiners is perfectly fair in all particulars; that the candi- 
date is given every opportunity to inquire concerning the mean- 
ing of all questions, when there may be any case of double entente 
in the wording ; that no information granted one is refused an- 
other ; in fact that nothing is withheld from the applicant that 
can fairly be granted him, while at the same time no inroad is 
permitted upon the privacy demanded by all fair examinations. 

No candidate is known to his examiners, save by a number by 
which his work is identified. This number, assigned to the 
candidate by the secretary, is an identification mark ; against it 
all ratings are placed ; these are averaged by the secretary and 
the result is that candidate No. 6, 8, or whatever the case may 
be, has attained a certain percentage. The number is then 
looked up and the name of the candidate is ascertained ; then it is 
the duty of the secretary to notify the applicant of the result. In 
the demonstrative examination the candidate and examiners are 
brought into closer contnct than is the case in the theoretical ex- 
amination ; yet even here the two parties do not see each other, 
The candidate performs the numbers demanded by the examiners, 
who sit in another apartment. Any assistance that is to be ren- 
dered to the candidate is attended to by the secretary, who, like 
a guiding spirit, is ever at hand to minister justice. 

In the theoretical examination the candidate places at the top 
of every paper which he sends in to the examiners the number 
previously assigned him. The examiners group all papers bear- 
ing the same number, and their rating of this collection of 
answers settles the fate of the writer. The requirement is the 
same when a composition or an essay is to be handed in by the 
candidate. These likewise bear his number, and their ratings are 
averaged with the percentage marks of all his papers on theory. 

I for one do not see that any fraud is possible. Every 
examiner and officer works in total independence of his confrére ; 
the college meetings are attended by enough members of the col- 
lege to look out for its welfare, to pounce upon unfairness if need 
be, and, lastly, to refute any charge that is absolutely false con- 
cerning the organization and its work. 

Money will not buy the signature of Bowman, of Maas, of 
Mason, of Gleason, of Bonner, or any other officer of the 
American College of Musicians. Where is the fraud to come 
in? How is one to go about getting undue favoritism from 
all these officers collectively? He would indeed be a diplo- 
mat who could effect this, but I doubt if he exists. Who 
can say that any officer or examiner in the College of Mu- 
sicians is not honest enough to keep sacred the duty of his 
position? There is too much rumor about the information 
of the ‘‘chief” to be dangerous. For my part, and I know 
whereof I speak, I say heartily : Long live the American College 
of Musicians! May its influence be the means of crushing out of 





existence all the fraud and petty meanness that is born and bred in 














one-horse music schools. May all its future officers be as faithful, 
as untiring and as generous as the present incumbents are. 
American music of the near future will owe much to this organ- 
ization, destined as it is to be the autocrat in collegiate matters of 
our art. We owe much even now to the American College of 
Musicians, and much to the noble efforts of its officers, chief 
among whom I will mention Messrs. Bowman and Bonner. 
Very truly, THOMAS TAPPER, JR. 
Boston, January 28, 1888. 








German Liederkranz. 


HE second season concert of this prosperous so- 
ciety took place last Sunday evening, January 29, at their 
beautiful hall, before an audience which filled not only the large 
hall but the corridor, reception room and parlor to overflowing. 
Some three weeks ago the conductor, Mr. Reinhold L. Herman, 
was taken seriously ill, but is now happily recovering, and a few 
days be fore the concert the honorary conductor, Mr. A. Paur, 
had a paralytic stroke, but we are glad to learn that he also is 
now considered out of immediate danger. In this emergency Mr. 
Theodore Thomas and his able chorus master, Arthur Mees, lent 
a helping hand, conducting the last rehearsals and also the con- 


cert. The following interesting and difficult program was per- 
formed : 
1. Scenes from Goethe’s ** Faust "..........0000ceeseeee eens ,....Schumana 


Soli, full chorus and orchestra. 

2. ** Elsa’s Dream,”’ ** Lohengrin”’..... 
Miss Emma Juch. 

3. ** The Thunderstorm " (new) Sieades fined .. Hermann Mohr 

(Dedicated to the North American Saingerbund). Solo, male chorus and 

orchestra. 
4, Rhapsodie Hongroise, No. 14...........-2.++++ 
Orchestra, 
5. Recitative and aria from “ Freischiitz”’..... 
Mr. Max Alvary. 
6..* The Passat Myaagh ”.. .ceivswvesconcinndany soveinvocsedase Josef Sucher 

Scenes for soli, full chorus and orchestra. Solos sang by Miss Juch 

and Mr. Alvarv. 

The scenes from Schumann’s ‘* Faust” are exceedingly diffi- 
cult, and, considering that Miss Amanda Fabris took the difficult 
soprano solo part on one day’s notice, was finely and effectively 
rendered, and Mr. Alvary and Mr, Prehn, and Misses Fabris, 
Maurer, Kammerer and Koch and Mrs. Schaarchmidt all sang 
well. Miss Emma Juch sang ‘‘ Elsa’s Dream” from ‘* Lohengrin” 
superbly, and Mr. Alvary rendered the great tenor aria from the 
‘* Freischiitz”” with spl@ndid effect. ‘* The Thunderstorm” was 
conducted by Mr. Arthur Mees, and was not only sung in admira- 
ble style by the male chorus, but proved a fine, effective compo- 
sition, both for the chorus and orchestra, reflecting great credit 
upon Dr. Hermann Mohr. The bass solo therein was sung with 
telling effect by Mr. George Prehn. The Rhapsodie Hongroise 
No. 14 was played by the orchestra under Mr. Thomas’ baton 
with such perfection that in response to an enthusiastic encore it 
had to be repeated. 

The concluding piece, ‘* The Forest Nymph,’’ fairly electrified 
the audience. Both Miss Juch and Mr, Alvary sang their solo 
parts with great fervor and effect, and chorus and orchestra were 
perfection itself! On the whole it was the finest concert ever 
given by the German Liederkranz. 


-- «++. Wagner 


oneevs eae 








At Prague and Vienna. 
PraGug, Austria, January 12, 1888. 
RAGUE possesses some remarkable musical 
structures, namely, a Bohemian theatre, a German theatre, 
both new; Rudolfinum, which has an excellent concert hall ; 
further, a large and fine hall at the Grand Hotel ; another on 
the Sophien Island and several other minor ones. At the thea- 
tres operas of the highest rank are given, with good artists, fine 
orchestras, chorus and ballet. At the Rudolfinum mostly home 
talent appears. The largest concerts are generally given at the 
Grand Hotel. Such great artists as Sarasate, Fr. Ondricek, 
Mrs. Bertha Marx and others have lately played there. 

David Popper, the violoncellist ; Miss Betty Frank, vocalist, 
and several others performed in the German theatre, and little 
Josef Hofmann, now in the States, played last year at the 
Bohemian theatre. Several great artists are booked here during 
the winter. Fr. Ondricek, violinist, has been lately appointed 
violin virtuoso to the Court of Austria. This great violinist is 
not yet known in the United States. He is about thirty-two 
years old, Bohemian by birth and a pupil of Anton Bennewitz, 
He won the first prize at the Paris Conservatory some few years 
ago. He has made a lasting reputation lately with his masterly 
rendering of classical compositions. He possesses a fine, full 
tone, astonishing technic, fine musical feeling and does not 
indulge in tricks. The orchestra of the Prague Conservatory 
does nobly. It is astonishing to hear these young men of seven- 
teen to twenty-one playing so precisely, sometimes reaching a 
high climax with their fortissimo, then again coming down to the 
utmost pianissimo. 

Pablo de Sarasate gave a concert on November 27, and was 
assisted only by Mrs. Bertha Marx, an accomplished pianist, of 
Paris. Sarasate played some minor compositions on this occa- 
sion, namely, ‘‘ Rondeau Brilliant” by Schubert, ‘‘ Legende” by 
Wieniawski, and one of his own compositions called ‘‘ Muineira.” 
However, his playing was highly artistic and enjoyed by the large 
and select audience. 

He also played a fine sonata by Raff with Mrs. Marx, in which 
both artists scored a success. Mrs. Bertha Marx proved to be an 
artist of exceptional ability; her rendering of Mendelssohn’s 
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Variations Sérieuses and of Liszt’s Rhapsodie No. 12 was very 
much enjoyed by the critical audience. 

Prague has several good singing societies. Of these Hlahol is 
the largest and best. Not long ago Liszt’s oratorio, ‘‘ Christus,” 
was sung by this society with over 300 voices, an orchestra of 
fifty-five pieces and a boys’ chorus of about thirty. It was 
rendered in an artistic manner, which gave great credit to their 
director, Mr. Knittl. 

Miss Alma Fohstrom, a distinguished singer, has been a 
guest at the Bohemian theatre. She has been heard in Meyer- 
beer’s ‘‘ Dinorah ”’and Leo Delibe’s ‘‘ Lakmé.” 

The Chamber Music Society, of Prague, gave a Dvorak con- 
cert on January 6 at the Rudolfinum. All the compositions 
played on this occasion were never before performed in public, 
and were : 

1. Quartet, op. 2, composed in 1862. 

2. Five evening songs, for quartet, composed in 1865. 

3. Piano quintet in A major, composed in 1887. 

The performers were: Piano, Mr. K. Kovarovic; first violin, 
Mr. K. Ondricek; second violin, Mr. T. Pelikan ; viola, Mr. 
P. Mares ; violoncello, Mr. A. Neruda. 

The last number was certainly the most important. 
composition of rare beauty, and must please everybody. It was 
very well received. Mr. Anton Dvorak was also present. He 
was well pleased with the playing of the quintet. I called on 
the great composer the next day at his residence, and was well 
received. He told me that the piano quintet will be published 
in February, and he has several new compositions in print, 
namely, asymphony and some chamber music. I asked him if 
he would compose a new opera ; he said he did not know, but it 
is well known in musical circles that he is doing so. He did not 
seem to like the question whether he would like to visit America; 
he simply shook his shoulders. He generally composes in the 
morning only. He has quite a family and is fond of his children. 
When I took my leave he was very cordial and asked me to call 
again in the near future. 

January 7 Verdi's “Otello” was performed for the first time 
in Prague at the Bohemian theatre. The opera proved a suc- 
cess here, the house was crowded, and will surely continue to 
draw for some time to come. 

A word yet about the new German theatre, which has been 
opened but lately. It is an elegant place of amusement ; when a 
person first enters it it gives you an impression of a beautiful 
panorama. The stage is rather small, but the acoustic properties 
are good ; part of the musicians are under the stage. Annette 
Essipoff will play there on January 15 in the Philharmonic concert. 


It is a 


AT VIENNA, 

I witnessed the following notable musical performances at 
Vienna during Christmas week. At the Operntheater, on De- 
cember 25, ‘‘ T annhiuser” was given with the following well- 
known artists: Rokitausky as Zandgrave, Winkelmann as 7ann- 
hduser, Materna as Evisabeth, Marie Lehmann as Venus. The 
other roles were also in good hands, and the performance was 
highly artistic. The orchestra was simply grand, and the same 
can be said of the chorus. 

On December 26 1 witnessed Johann Strauss’ new operetta 
at the K. K. Theater an der Wien. It is a neat piece of work, 
mostly composed of brilliant dance music. 

This style of music is greatly enjoyed by the Viennese; the 
operetta is frequented by royal personages. It has forty-two 
different characters, an unusually large number. 

Pablo de Sarasate, the great violinist, played at the large 
Musikvereins-Saal, with accompaniment of the opera house or- 
chestra. His selections were the Bruchs ‘‘ Schottisches,” con- 
cert and suite by Raff, and with piano he played his own 
Zigeunerweisen. It is needless to say that his playing left 
nothing to be desired, although his own composition was not 
played so well as the other two. He hasa fine instrument, the 
tone is full and round, but it takes Sarasate to sing on it. The 
other performers were Mrs. Bertha Marx, pianist, and Mr. 
Fillip Forsten, a singer of the opera at Stockholm, Mrs. Marx 
played a fantasie, by E, Bernard, in an artistic manner with the 
orchestra, and Mr. Forsten sung three songs, by Brahms, Schu- 
mann and R. Volkmann. Jos. VILIM. 








Mr. Sternberg No Don Quixote. 


; : . Atianta, Ga., January 28, 1888. 
Editors Musical Courier : 


N your last issue, under the heading “ Triangular 

Duel,” was an article which was apt to spread belief that my life 

was in danger, and to prevent any further spreading of the news 
I should thank you for giving space to the following statement : 

1. I know of no duel, have not received any challenge, nor 
given any offense to cause it. 

2. Should the alleged duel be intended as a surprise for me on 
the Italian Borgia plan (of which the anonymousness of the article 
is suggestive) it has not been a success, as I am still alive and 
enjoying a perfectly plebeian health, and my college, too, seems 
to be healthy ; last week I employed my fourth assistant. 

3. I feel neither the duty nor the right to refuse any pupil be- 
cause he has previously taken lessons of some other teacher in 
the city. » 

4. Mr. Salter and I, as well as our “‘ better halves,” are on the 
friendliest terms and associate very pleasantly. We also help 
each other in our concerts. 

5. Ad vocem, ‘‘ leader of the van”—there is nothing to lead 
here. The ‘‘ Musical Association,” whose conductorship I de- 
clined last year, has long ago ceased to exist and was the only 








society who engaged or dismissed their conductor by way of elec- 
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tion ; the Polymnia Club (an excellent little female chorus) is the 
chorus class of one of our better teachers in the city, just as Mr. 
Salter has a mixed chorus class of his own and as I have my col- 
lege chorus, who sang last night for the first time before an audi- 
ence and did right nicely. Our orchestral forces amount to half 
a dozen instruments. So, what is meant by “leader of the 
van?” 

6. Concerning the ‘‘ opposition ” which I am accused of mak- 
ing, that is simply ‘‘bosh!” I am no Don Quixote and do not 
fight windmills. 

7. Put, please, my name under this, and oblige, 

Yours, as always, CONSTANTIN STERNBERG. 





Edwin Klahre. 
R. EDWIN KLAHRE, a handsome cut of whom 
adorns the frontispage of THE MusicaL Courier, is a 
very talented young pianist, who was ushered into this existence 
May 2, 1866, in Union, Hudson County, N. J. His father, 
Oscar Klahre, a teacher of piano and director of the Gesang 
Verein, of Union City, was his first teacher, when he was only 
five years old. When he was fourteen years of age he had pro- 
gressed so far as to attract the notice of Rafael Joseffy, with 
whom he studied for some time. 

In 1882 our budding virtuoso went to Stuttgart, where he en- 
joyed the benefit of instruction from Lebert and Pruckner for 
piano and harmony lessons from Mr. Goetschius. Wishing to 
embrace all styles and schools, Mr. Klahre went to the famous 
Xaver Scharwenka in the fall and winter 1883-4, with which 
master he advanced so rapidly that at Scharwenka’s suggestion, 
and armed with letters of introduction from him, Mr. Klahre 
proceeded to Franz Liszt at Weimar and won golden opinions 
from that master, who on parting trom him gave him a handsome 
compliment in the shape of a letter, in which he stated his affec- 
tion for his talented young pupil (his youngest at the time) and 
the interest and pleasure he took in his playing. 

Edwin Klahre (who, by the way, bears a striking resemblance 
to Liszt in his early years) is a pianist from whom one expects 
great things. He has a clear, rippling technic, a fine singing 
touch and there is a musical quality in his playing which is singu- 
larly refreshing. His repertory is large and he excels particu- 
larly in works of the modern and romantic school. 


Letter. 
Letpsic, January 4, 1888. 
URING Christmas week and the week before 
little in the musical line has been doing. All our great 
men have retired into the bosom of their families to enjoy those 
domestic pleasures with which the season of Christmas is so 
indissolubly connected, at least in Germany. In stray peeps into 
the artists’ houses during these last two weeks I have found the 
children and the Christmass tree wielding an autocratic sceptre over 
everybody and everything else. However, the opera house 
people seem not to have had the usual holiday. Last week 
the program was gay, to suit the festival time—Max Bruch’s 
‘* Loreley,” “The Barber of Seville.” ‘‘Oberon,” ‘‘ Carmen,” 
and ‘‘ The Daughter of the Regiment.” 

Bruch’s ‘‘ Loreley” is already a favorite here ; it never fails 
to attract a large audience. It is refined, melodious and romantic 
and will add considerably to Bruch’s reputation. The third act, 
which, upon first representation, was found weak, has been en- 
tirely revised, and now goes evenly, though even yet this act is 
below the average excellence of the others. Mrs. Sthames- 
Andrieszen sang the part of Zore/ey with her accustomed artistic 
conception and pure style. It is to be lamented. however, that 
her voice is not of a more pleasing quality ; she has really a 
harsh voice. 

** Oberon ”’ is an ideal opera for Christmas week. Many were 
the people who came to see the fairies flitting about O/erom and 
his enchanting elves, water nymphs and air spirits. The stage 
setting was marvelously lovely and the orchestra especially happy. 
The soloists were very acceptable, with the exception of Lederer, 
who sang the part of the Awight. He represents one of those 
inexplicable points about the Germans that Mark Twain has so 
faithfully portrayed. He has but the shreds of a voice, which 
remnant is badly used. No one ever hopes to hear him sing 
three notes in tune, and yet he is given the principal tenor roles 
in ‘‘ Fidelio,” ‘* Faust," &c. Why, is the great mystery. 

‘*Carmen” had a fine representation and Mrs. Moran-Olden 
as Carmen added one more to her list of triumphs. 

The new year was worthily ushered in by an unusually dis- 
tinguished concert at the Gewandhaus. Brahms, Joachim and 
Hausmann, with the choir of the Thomas Schule, were the at- 
tractions. (By the way, Joachim must have recovered very sud- 
denly from his reported stroke of apoplexy; he looked as well 
and handsome as ever on the Ist.) The centre of interest was 
in Brahms’ new concerto for violin, cello and orchestra, played 
by the above artists under the composer’s direction. The con- 
certo was deeply interesting to the musicians and truly musical 
people. To the public it seemed not so successful. Brahms is 
self-contained always ; he cares nothing for the taste or distaste of 
the public, but stands as firm in his individual genius as the 
deep forests and everlasting hills. It is not his intention in a 
concerto to sacrifice one jot of a composition to the virtuoso, In 
this work there is no special part in which the violin or cello, or 
both, may depart in one of those flights of virtuosity which we 
commonly look for in a solo concerto; it is rather an orchestral 
concerto with violin and violoncello obligato. The first move- 
ment is in dialogue form between the two solo instruments, with 
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many beautiful underlying suggestions in the orchestral part— 
here a grave prelude sentence, there a trill episode, and so on. 

The second movement has a lovely long-flowing theme in 
octaves between the violin and ‘cello, accompanied by short and 
ever varying phrases in the orchestra, weaving and interweaving, 
beauties rather hinted at than expressed—the true Brahms as we 
all know him. The last movement has more opportunity for the 
soloists than the others, and contains a swinging Hungarian 
theme, full of dignified grace. It must be confessed that at the 
Hauptpeobe on Saturday many people left after the first move- 
ment ; they were rather aided in their flight by the poor playing 
of Hausmann, who seemed nervous. In the second part, how- 
ever, he played excellently, and Joachim was himself, which is 
sufficient. Brahms’ conducting is rather fanny to look at. He 
grasps the baton energetically and swings it over his head in the 
most vigorous style, at the same time flourishing the clinched fist 
his other hand. To a deaf onlooker it would seem as if there 
might be some danger for the lives of the two ‘cello virtuosi who 
sit right in front of him. 

When Josef Joachim made his appearance for his solo he was 
vociferously received. He played a Spohr adagio with orches- 
tral accompaniment—and who was not pleased? His is music 
which pierces through the coating, straight to even the hardest 
heart, be he a Dienstmann or fossilized professor of music. The 
tone is a wonder, so rich, pure and chaste ; it is as distinct as the 
On being recalled he played a movement 
from a Bach sonata for violin alone. 

The Thomas choir sang ‘‘ Dir, dir Jehovah will ich Singen ” 
and Psalm 150, Bach, as well as three Vierling part songs, with 
the firmness and correctness of intonation for which they are 
justly famous. They give a motet every week in the Nicolai 
Kirche for the benefit and pleasure of the populace—a truly 
I heard the choir sing a motet of Brahms, 
Licht Gegeben,” Job III., 20-23, which 
haunted me for days, it was so thoroughly, appropriately sung. 
The last ‘‘ Warum? Warum?” was like a a sigh. 

The best number on the program of the New Year's concert 
was the ever dear C minor symphony, Beethoven, superbly 
played by the Gewandhaus orchestra under Dr. Reinecke. The 
‘cellos breathed out the opening of the andante exquisitely, while 
the broad spirit and overwhelming tone of the last allegro quite 
Dr. Reinecke was wildly cheered 


of 


Raphael coloring 


good work. 


‘Warum ist das 


carried the audience away. 
and three times recalled. 

On Monday at the Kammermusik Brahms again appeared with 
the Brodsky Quartet. He played in his C minor piano trio, op. 
101, which proved a valuable addition to chamber music litera- 
ture, especially the presto non assai, a quiet, flowing movement 
of rather pastoral character, which was so much liked that it had to 
be repeated. The quartet contributed Mozart’s F major and Beet- 
hoven’s op. 127 string quartet to the program in their usual re- 
I heard a critic say the other day 
that, as far as correctness in phrasing and detail is concerned, the 
Brodsky Quartet is superior to the Joachim. 


fined and finished manner. 


Last Wednesday at the Gewandhaus we had a new suite by 
'schaikowsky, who conducted its performance. The work had an 
immense success, partly from personal feeling to the composer 
and partly from the excellence of the suite—a clever, vigorous 
It 
comprises introduzion and fuga, divertimento, intermezzo, marche 
The fuga isthe masterpiece. Beginning 
with a bold, spirited theme, it heightens in interest as the work 
enlarges, until at last, when the brasses come crashing in with 
the subject and the force of the combined orchestra brings it to 
a brilliant close, one is forced to cry ‘‘ Bravo.” The divertimento 
is upon a Russian volkslied and the marche miniature an effective 
bit of instrumentation for woodwind and violins, 


composition largely imbued with Russian national spirit. 


miniature and gavotte. 


Phe soloist of this concert was Miss Fanny Davies, of Lon- 


don, who played the Beethoven G major concerto. Her technic 


is clear and precise, and her reading was also intelligent and musi- 
cal, She was warmly applauded and recalled. 
Sophie Menter will be here for the next Gewandhaus concert. 
Arthur Friedheim gives a piano recital on Saturday, after 


which, it is announced, he will leave for America. 


A. M.L, 


Wagner on His Teacher in Composi- 


tion. 
HE first book on musical theory which fell into 
Wagner's hands was Logier’s ‘‘ Thorough Bass,” which he 
diligently studied, but he’ could not make anything of the sys- 
tem. Later he took lessons from Gottlieb Miiller, an orthodox 
teacher, 


but the master and his pupil did not work well together ; 
the master thought his pupil eccentric, the pupil considered his 


master pedantic. In the year 1830 Wagner was fortunate in ob- 
taining instruction from Theodor Weinlig, a really intelligent 
teacher, concerning whom he said many years afterward : ‘‘ Wein- 

g had no special method, but he was clear-headed and practical. 
Indeed you cannot “each composition ; you must show how music 
gradually came to be whatit is, and thus guide a young man’s 


udgment, but this is historical criticism, and cannot directly re- 


sult in practice. All you can do is to point to some working ex- 
ample, some particular piece, set atask in that direction and 
correct the pupil's work, This is what Weinlig did with me. He 


and of such and such a character. Similarly he would set contrapun- 
tal exercises, canons, fugues, &c.; he analyzed an example minutely 
and then gave simple directions how I was to go to work. But 
the true lesson consisted in his patient and careful inspection of 
what had been written. With infinite kindness he would put his 
finger on some defective bit and explain the why and wherefore 
of the alterations that he thought desirable. I readily saw what 
he was aiming at, and soon managed to please him. He dis- 
missed me, saying, ‘ You have learned to stand on your own legs.’ 
My experience of young musicians these forty years has led me 
to think that music should be taught all round on such a simple 
plan. With singing, playing, composing, take it at whatever 
stage you like, there is nothing so good as a proper example and 
careful correction of the pupil’s attempts to follow that example. 
I made this the basis of my plan for the reorganization of the 
Music School at Munich.” The course of lessons received by 
Wagner from Weinlig was over in less than six months. 

The following are the principal musical works which Wagner 
studied and admired : Beethoven’s quartets, sonatas and sym- 
phonies ; Bach’s forty-eight preludes and fugues; Mozart's 
‘* Zauberflite,” ‘‘Seraglio,”” ‘‘ Figaro” and Don Giovanni ;” 
Weber's ‘‘ Freischiitz”” and ‘‘ Euryanthe ;” Mozart's symphonies 
in E flat, G minor and C ; Mendelssohn’s overtures, ‘‘ The Heb- 
rides,” the ‘‘ Meerestille und Gliickliche Fahrt” and the first 
movement of the Scotch Symphony, and Schubert's songs. 








“ Brynhilda’s”’ Farewell. 


THe CLOSING SCENE OF ‘‘DiE GOTTERDAMMERUNG.” 





(Brynhilda, after remaining for a long time gazing upon the body of Sieg- 
Sried, first deeply affected, then with overwhelming sorrow turns to 
those about her and addresses them in solemn exultation.) 


By the Rhinestream 
Heap the billets, 

There let the pyre be raised. 
There swiftly soar 
The billowy blaze, 

That the hallowed corse 

Of the grandest hero consume. 
His steed, hither then lead 

That with one his lord he may follow, 
For the hero’s holiest 
Honors to share 

Is Brynhilda’s only desire 

Obey ye Bryohilda’s wish. 

(The younger men erect during the following scene a great Suneral pyre 
close to the banks of the river. Women deck it with draperies and 
strew upon it herbs and flowers.) 

(Brynhilda again sinking in contemplation of Sieg/ried's body.) 

Like the noonday sheen 
His look on me lights ; 
The truest was he 
Who me betrayed ! 
His wife deluding— 
Leal to his friend— 
From his own belov’d— 
She alone to him dear— 

Sever'd was he by his sword. 
Purer than his 
Ne’er faith was pledg’d ; 
Truer than his 
No troth was e’er plighted ; 
Holier than his 
Love was unheard of ; 
Yet toall pledges, 
To every promise 
Of love fondly plighted 
None so false was as he ! 


Know ye why this was? 


Of oaths ye highest, 

Holiest warders 

Look down from high 

On this harrowing woe: 
3ehold your eternal guilt ! 


Give ear to me, 

Thou mightiest god— 
Because of his dauntless deed, 
Done at thy sore desire, 

Damn’d hast thou been, 

Who for thee dar’d, 
The curse’s terrible doom. 

Me—too, 

Must the truest betray, 
That wise a woman might be. 


Wot I well of thy wish? 


All! All, alas, 
I know, I see, 
My senses are unseal’d ! 


I hear thy ravens’ 
Rustling wings 

With solemn errand borne 

The pair I send to Walhall ! 
Calm thee, sorrowful god! 

(She signs to the men to lift Siegfried's body and bear it tothe funeral pyre. 
At the same time she pulls the r.ng from Siegfried’s finger, gazes at it 
for a long time in silence and finally places it upon her own hand.) 

My heritage 

’Tis time to take— 
O cursed ring. 

O rankling curse! 
I hold thee now 
To hurl thee away. 





chose a piece, generally something of Mozart's, drew attention 
to its construction, relative length and balance of sections, princi- 


pal modulations, number and quality of themes and general charac- 
Then he set the task : You shall write about | 
so many bars ; divide into so many sections with modulations to cor- 

espond in such and such a manner, the themes shall be so many | 


ter of the movement, 


Ye sisters wise 

Of the waving waters, 
Ye Rhine stream’s sorrowing daughters, 
I thank for your thoughtful rede! 

What ye have wished 

Shall soon be yours ; 

From Brynhild’s ashes 





The boon shall be yielded! 
The fire that round me shall flame 
Shall cleanse the ring of the curse-— 
In the mystic stream, 
Molten anew, 
Brightly shall beam 
The blending gold ; 
That for evil power you were robb d. 
(She turns to the background where Siegtried's body has already been placed 
upon the pyre. She seizes a touch from the hands of one of the warriors 


standing near.) 
Fly hence, ye ravens, 


To your lord tell aright, 
What here on the Rhine ye heard! 
Brynhilda’s fell, 
Then pass on your flight. 
And Loki, fiery sentinel, 
Send home forthwith to Walhall ! 
For the dusk of the gods 
Has darkened the day 
Thus fling I the torch 
In Walhall's dazzling towers. 

(She Aings the blazing torch onto the funeral pyre, which is kindled quickly 
into flames. 
and have disappeared in the distance 
those about her.) 
ance] : 


Two ravens have flown up /rom the banks of the river 
Brynhilda once more turns to 


[The following in brackets is omitted io the perform- 


Ye, who with blissful 
Life are still b'est, 
For you my last words 
—Mark ye them well ! — 
Saw ye, by famishing flames 
Siegfried and Brynhilda devoured, 
Saw ye the Rhine's fair daughters 
Bear off the Ring to the depths. 
Then northward look, 
Clear through the night 
Bursts forth in the heavens 
A hallowed glow, 
—So know ye well 
That the end of Walhalla 1s come ! 


Gone like a breath 
The race of the gods, 
Left all uncar d for, 
And lordless the world ; 
Yet my wisdom’s holiest hoard 
Now to the world I bequeath 
Not goods, nor gold, 
Nor god-like pomp, 
Nor house, nor hall, 
Nor haughty display, 
Nor troublesome bargains, 
Burdensome bonds, 
Nor treacherous customs, 
Crabbéd decrees ; 
But blessing, in weal and in woe, 
Let love reign supreme here below 
(Two young warriors lead on the horse. Brynhilda grasps the bridle.) 
Grane, my steed, 
A greeting to thee! 
Knowest thou, friend, 
Whither shalt follow ? 
By the flames illumin'd, 
Lies there thy lord, 
Siegfried. the hero belov'd. 
To follow thy master 
Merrily neighest ? 
Lures thee to him 
The light and its laughter? 
Feel how my bosom 
Burns with the blaze ; 
Fiercely the heat 
Sets fire to my heart, 
With mighty desiring, 
In maddening rapture, 
Sweetly enfolded 
For aye, with him to be wed. 
Heyaho! Grane! 
Greeting send to thy lord ! 
Siegfried ! Siegfried! See! 
Fearless, I follow, O Love! 
(She leaps wildly upon the horse, which with one bound springs into the 
midst of the blazing pyre.) 


(Copyright.) Joun P. Jackson, 








——The annual concert of the German Ladies’ Society 
for Widows and Orphans took place at Steinway Hall last 
Thursday evening, before an immense audience, the re- 
ceipts being upward of $3,000 for the benevolent fund. The 
program was a very interesting one and on the whole seemed 
to please the audience very much. The Arion Society, under 
their able leader, Mr. Frank Van der Stucken, sang several of 
their choruses with much effect; Mr. Max Dessauer scored 
quite a success, and Mr. Johannes Elmblad, of the Metropolitan 
Opera, sang the long and difficult ballad ‘‘ Archibald Douglass” 
superbly. He also sang some Swedish national folksongs very 
effectively, being several times encored. We hope to hear him 
again in concerts this winter. Mr. Conrad Ansorge, the gifted 
pianist, played Rubinstein’s ‘‘ Barcarolle,” and Liszt’s twelfth 
‘“*Rhapsodie Hongroise” in a masterly style, being several times 
recalled. Mr. Wm. Woltmann, a favorite pupil of August 
Wilhelmj and an excellent violinist, made his successful début with 
Raff's cavatina and ‘‘ Ave Maria” by Schubert-Wilhelmj, eliciting 
much well merited applause and an encore. . 

Miss Ottilie P. Bischoff, who made her début at the same 
concert two years ago, appeared as the soprano, this occasion 


singing Lassen’s ‘* With thine blue eyes” and ‘‘ Wieder mocht 
ich dir begegnen,” by Cornelius, and as a third number Bellini’s 
cavatina, ‘* Beatrice di Tenda;” the first in English, the second 
in German and the last in Italian. The young artist has made 
great progress both in volume and beauty of her pure soprano 
voice, as well as in her excellent method of singing. She was 
enthusiastically enéored. Miss Marie Maurer, the possessor of 
a rich, sympathetic contralto voice, sang with great dramatic 
effect and pure intonation Tschaikowsky’s ‘‘ Nur wer die Sehn- 
sucht kennt” and ‘‘ Nach Sevilla,”” by Joseph Dessauer. Mr. 
Armin Schotte, the blind organist, commenced and ended the 





program with fine selections on the large organ. 
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Berlioz’s “ Te Deum” in Boston. 
OT in order to satisfy a crying musical hunger, 
for the Lord knows New York has music enough and 
to spare this season, but that they might hear a work never 
before adequately performed in this country and very seldom 
abroad, Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, of the New York 7vidune, and the 
writer made a journey to Boston, where, on last Sunday night, 
Hector Berlioz’s ‘‘Te Deum” was given by the Handel and 
Haydn Society. The New York men were received with great 
courtesy and kindness by the musical and literary gentlemen with 
whom they came in contact, and this fact contributed not a little 
to the pleasure of the flying trip. 

No mention will be made here of an excellent symphony concert, 
under Wilhelm Gericke, and a matinée piano recital by that sterling 
artist, Louis Maas, reports of which will be found in the weekly 
contribution of THe MusicAL Courter’s regular and esteemed 
correspondent, It might, however, not seem out of place to express 
gratification at the fact that the Boston press unanimously spoke in 
terms of high praise about the writer’s orchestral movement pro- 
duced at the Symphony Orchestra’s concert, despite the circumstance 
that this journal has at various times, when the occasion seemed 
to demand it, handled some of the musical writers of the Hub 
with anything but kid gloves. The spirit of impartiality thus 
evinced by these gentlemen might serve as an ennobling example 
to a few among our New York scribes. But to return to our sub- 
ject, the concert of the Handel and Haydn Society, the program 
of which embraced, besides the Berlioz work, also a composition 
by John Knowles Paine, of Harvard College. 

Professor Paine’s cantata, ‘‘ The Nativity,” which occupied the 
first part of the program, was written for the triennial festival of the 
Hindel and Haydn Society, held in 1883, and had not been given 
since in Boston. New Yorkers have heard but a single portion 
of it, Part II., a dainty pastoral movement for orchestra, soprano, 
solo, trio and quartet, which Mr. Van der Stucken performed at 
one of his Symphony concerts in Chickering Hall last season. 
Professor Paine enjoys the rare good fortune of having his works 
performed almost as fast as he writes them, and in this respect dif- 
fers from the composer with whom he was associated in the program. 
It was only asort of fortuitous circumstance that enabled Berlioz 
to hear the only performance of his ‘‘ Te Deum” that took place 
in his lifetime. This was in 1885, at the opening of the Palais de 
I’ Industrie, in celebration of which event he was permitted to con- 
duct the work (written six years before) in the church of St. 


Eustache in Paris. The composition was planned as part of 
one of the erratic Frenchman’s most colossal vagaries, an 
original epic drama to be entitled ‘‘The Return of the 


First Consul from his Italian Campaign.’’ Nothing is too 
vast for a Frenchman when a glorification of the great Napoleon 
is in question, and Berlioz laid out a scheme which practically 
makes it impossible to perform the work as he conceived it. Such 
a performance has never taken place yet and probably never will. 
Asa result of his overreaching, the performances of any kind 
which the work has received can almost be counted on the fingers 
of one han}. So far as we know Paris, Bordeaux, Weimar, Vi- 
enna, London, Chicago are the only cities in the world that have 
attempted to perform the work, Whether, however, the perform- 
ance of the ‘‘ Te Deum," if given with all the demands of the 
score (and they are, as we said before, extravagant, calling as they 
do upon the aid of an orchestra of 134 instruments, double 
chorus of 200 voices, chorus of boys of at least 600 voices and 
organ) would artistically repay the efforts and expenses entailed 
by the production is a question which we are inclined to answer 
in the negative. Berlioz in this ‘‘ Te Deum,” even more than in 
his far superior work the ‘‘ Requiem,” reaches and effects his 
musical climaxes and gains the ear of the multitude more by 
obstreperousness than by beauty, richness or even originality of 
thematic invention. The tremendousness, nay, we might almost 
say the brutality, of his ensemble effects, the amount of musical 
noise produced is what causes everybody to lend him his ear, 
even if this ear, as must of necessity be the case with many re- 
fined listeners, is rather offended than gratified or pleased. There 
are. however, some beautiful moments even in this ‘‘ Te Deum,” 
and among these we mention the Sanctus in the ‘‘ Tibi omnes,” 
the ending of the Dignare in D, the tenor solo in the “ Te ergo” 
in G minor, and lastly the purely orchestral ‘‘ Banner” march in 
B flat major, which in Berlioz’s projected work, of which the 
“Te Deum” is, as we said above, only an episode, was intended 
for performance as the flags of Napoleon’s victorious army should 
be conveyed to the altar of Notre Dame for consecration. 

If in the above we make the virtual confession that Berlioz’s 
work was, to us at least, a great disappointment, we cannot now 
disavow that its performance by the Handel and Haydn Society 
was scarcely less so. As New York has not for some years been 
able to boast of a satisfactory great mixed chorus, our expecta- 
tions cannot be said to have been pitched at too high a standard 
from force of habit, nor were we influenced by the almost national 


making due allowance for the great difficulties of the work per- 
formed, we cannot but pronounce the Handel and Haydn So- 
ciety’s singing as very inferior in every respect, and that of the 
tenors in special as absolutely bad and unsatisfactory. The so- 
loists engaged for the occasion were also not up to the New York 
standard, with the sole exception of William H. Fessenden, the 
tenor, who, although not possessed of a very voluminous voice, 
sings with rare taste and fine musical phrasing. What there is 
of his voice is sweet and sympathetic. The efforts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, despite Mr. Carl Zerrahn’s indifferent con- 
ducting, were also entirely satisfactory, although the men did not 
come up to that high grade of perfection which they evinced on 
the previous evening, when they were under command of that 





most excellent of conductors, Mr. Wilhelm Gericke. O. F. 
Music in Baltimore. 
HE fifth Philharmonic concert, under Mr. W. Edward 


Heimendahl’s direction, took place on Friday, the asth ult,, before a 
crowded house. The program was novel and presented the Jupiter Symphony, 
by Mozart, and Shak ’s * Mid Night's Dream,” witn Mendels- 
sohn’s incidental music, The orchestra shows progress at each successive 
concert. The symphony was given in almost perfect rendering, the andanto 
especially making an impression on the hearers. Mendelssohn's music was 
likewise successfully performed, no hitches occurring, everything going on 
smoothly to the close, Mr. E. G. Daves had charge of the dramatic part 
and acquitted himself very creditably, the fifth act notably being well read. 
The chorus of fairies, in which Mrs. R. Ortmann and Miss Mamie Kunkel 
took the solo parts, sang with delicacy, accuracy and shading. At the next 
concert Bloomfield will appear and the piéce de résistance will be Goldmark’s 
symphony ‘* A Rural Wedding.”’ ° 











Buffalo. 
BurraLo, January 28. 


E have had two notable concerts here this week, De 
Kontski’s piano recital and the third orchestra concert. The 
Chevalier is sojourning here at present, and has played at the Liedertafel 
and a charity concert. De Kontski has recently finished a waltz and the 
ever youthful composer calls it ** Do love me!” 

The orchestral concert gave us the“ Jubal’ and** Merry Wives” overtures, 
the latter exceedingly well played; the largetto from Beethoven's second 
symphony, a“ love song”’ for strings only, by the conductor, popular and 
genial John Lund, and some solo numbers by the leader of the violins, Mr. 
Kapp. People applauded most heartily and spontaneously. Evidently Kapp 
pleased immensely and no wonder, for he plays with a grace, brilliancy and 
expression possessed by few. 

Miss Gethoefer is the newly engaged soprano at Lafayette Street Church. 
She gives good satisfaction. Mr. F. W. Riesberg has recently taken the con- 
ductorship of the ** Mendelssohn Club,’’ Mr. Bigelow having resigned. Mr. 
Kapp, Mr. Correll and Mr. Riesberg are agitating the giving of several 
chamber music concerts, and will probably arrange some in the near future. 

Miss Aus der Ohe plays that charming ‘‘ Moment Musical’’ of Floer- 
sheim’s at her recital. This piece, so full of love sentiment, quite properly 
begins in “* Be Mine-ah!"" See? Or rather, C? C SHarp. 








Toronto. 


Toronto, Ontario, January 21. 
NE of the most interesting concerts given here so far this 
season was that by the Toronto Vocal Society at Horticultural 
Pavilion on Tuesday evening last. Mr. W. Elliott Haslam, through whose 
exertions the society was brought into existence, conducted. This organiza- 
tion has been at work some two or three years. The creditable reputation it 
has already earned was fully sustained by the performance on this occasion. 
The main feature of Mr. Haslam’s society is its work in unaccompanied part 
singing, glees, madrigals, &c., and the degree of perfection attained in this 
direction would gratify the most exacting. The singing of the chorus testi- 
fied with the utmost certainty to the admirable selection of competent voices 
and toa nicety of balancing these which cannot be too highly commended. 
The hypercritical might have wished for a shade more of power and sonority 
of tone from the basses, but apart from this very little was left to be desired. 
The attack, shading, general uniformity of pitch and a good ensemble were 
qualities the manifestation of which is certainly deserving of recognition. 
The vocal soloists, Miss Robinson and Mrs, Agnes Thomson, both of 
Toronto, very evenly divided the honors, which, in the form of recalls and 
flowers, were showered upon them most lavishly, and were well deserved. Of 
Miss Aus der Ohe it is unnecessary to write at length. Suffice it to say that 
she won here the i and splendid reception which has been her 
fortune in New York and elsewhere. The audience present was large and 
warmly appreciative, and the concert proved a social as well as an artistic 

success. ‘E. L. R. 











Music in Boston. 


Boston, January 28. 

N a recent issue of the Home Journal somebody or other called 

“ Peeping Tom” has “ another whack,” as he calls it, and thereupon 
indulges in a lot of blatant rhodomontade—for were we to believe this gentle- 
man we should conclude that critical people were very, very few and far be- 
tween, that “the talents of the wisest man, if engaged on a Boston newspa- 
per, would be utterly wasted!’’ That “ professional crities are bound hand 
and foot and tacitly agree upon a system of puffery with editors and adver- 
tisers and write their criticisms to order,”’ &c., in this vein, ad /ibitum. Now, 
I hope ** Tom”’ and the Home Journa/ have faith in the truth of these state- 
ments. But what will Mr. C, L. Capen (of the Leipsic Conservatory), musical 
critic of that paper, say to this? How will Mr. George H. Wilson, of the 
Traveller, \ike it? Will Mr. Louis C. Elson, of the New England Conservas 


be called ** tools,’’ whose ** powers are crippled and whose vision obscured so 
that they are unable to discriminate between good and bad?"’ ‘* Tom"’ says 
“ Boston makes a fad of criticism and patronizes what is in fashion."’ ** Sup- 
ports i ble humbugs and rhapsodi over them at afternoon tea. 
This article may have some truth in it. Boston critics are severe, and it ap- 
pears to me unnecessarily so, but they are not as bad as “ Tom"’ and the 
Home Journal would make out. 

Now thisarticle referred to has been copied into the Chicago /ndicator 
and other papers, and places Boston in a ridiculous light before this conti- 
nent, and degrades its critics to charlatans and swindlers. I, therefore, asa 
Boston critic, must speak up and say that there is a great deal of ‘* much ado 
about nothing’’ in that letter. As a sample of injustice, such as we frequently 
see, however in the HKoston press, | give you a little criticism on Mr, Peter- 
silea’s fourth recital by a ** Kichard Heard’ party. Here goes! “Mr./Pe- 
tersilea was not more successful with Schumann than he had been with Beet- 
hoven and Weber. We cannot agree with his renderings of these composers, 
nor can we consider histreatment of the piano as correct and musical."’ Ye 
gods! and Petersilea has a reputation of twenty years’ standing in Europe 
and America. “ Richard, Richard, my son,"’ you are off, far off, from hear- 
ing aright, atany rate! Richy goeson then to say that Mr. Milo Benedict 
** on the other hand (he is a pupil and famulus of Petersilea) displayed true 
musical instinct and taste ia his playing.’ It is easy to see what kind of a 
criticism that is. 








I see that at the next Worcester Festival they are going to give Verdi's 
“Manzoni Requiem,” and it is a grand work, too. 1 wonder that some so- 
ciety has not taken it up long before now in this country. It is ever success- 
ful in Europe when given, as is Liszt’s ‘* Coronation Mass,” 

At this week’s Cecilia concert, at which | could unfortunately not be 
present, as I was giving a recital myself that night, Mr. Arthur Foote’s can- 
tata, * Wreck of the Hesperus,”’ met with a warm reception. I can merely 
quote one critic, who says that “‘ Mr. Foote may be complimented for an- 
other success, won fairly by solid, unpretentious, genuine thought and ap- 
plication.” I heartily wish I had heard the work. 

Mr. J. C. D. Parker, organist of Irinity, had some part songs on the 
program, ** The River Sprite '’ and ‘* The Sea Hath its Pearis.’’ His works 
met with decided success, He is a man grown gray in the service of art in 
Boston, and his well merited success affords reali pleasure to his colleagues 
and friends. 

I was unable to attend Mr. G. W. Chadwick's concert of original com- 
positions, as duty must come before pleasure, but I may at least say that 
he has added new honors to his already well-known reputation as an 
*“ American ’’ composer. Hisstring quartet in D,the quintet for piano and 
strings in E flat were found to be musicianly and interesting compositions, 
This has been quite a week for American music—Chadwick, Parker, Paine, 
Last night's Symphony Con- 
The menuet is certainly 


Floersheim—not a bad record for Boston. 
cert gave us Haydn’s symphony in C, No. 7. 
as comic as Haydn ever is, and the using of purposely awkward and imprac 
ticable instrumentration at t'mes to produce this effect highly humorous. 

Spohr's concerto for violin, D minor, No. 9, was a novelty, we may say, as 
it was played but once under Henschel many yearsago. Mr. Franz Kneisel 
is deservedly a favorite and was loaded down with tokens of approval, both 
in the way of applause and flowers. Mr. Kneisel’s method is quiet, digni- 
fied, ever thoughtful and classic in its activity. Scarce will he allow himself 
to grasp at those means of display and effect easily within his reach. He 
takes the relative position toward other American violinists that Joachim 
does when compared with Sauret, Sarasate and others of the modern roman- 
tic vein. At times Mr. Kneisel lacks in that broadness and brilliancy neces- 
sary to make a finale thoroughly effective,’as in this concerto, but thor 
oughly at home is he in an adagio. He has an instrument possessing an 
absolutely divine tone, and in the adagio the beau ideal of violinistic canti- 
lene was achieved by him. His confrére, Mr, Loeffler, has more vivacity, 
more sparkle and more technique,, and even more tone, but Kneisel un- 
doubtedly has the depth of thought and feeling 

Next week we shall hear Fritz Giese in Schumann's ‘cello concerto, so 
we shall have the pets of the orchestra one after the other. Otto Floersheim’s 
‘** Elevation '’ was a second Boston success for the well-known New York 
editor-critic-composer. Onecritic says: “* It is worthy of hearty commenda- 
tion for the refined taste and ability shown in its writing.”’ 
most appropriate, for the holy and impressive theme soars and floats and 
mounts aloft with graceful and still massive grandeur to a climax of praise 
and adoration, subsiding to a peaceful and satisfying close. 
is not alone an orghestral composer, but his works for piano—such as ** Lulla- 
by'’ (a most soulful gem), scherzo, morceau & gavotte, valse and others 
which I have had the pleasure of playing lately—are most original and in a 
genre of classic miniature composition most refining to a careful student's 
taste. The Dvorak scherzo capriccioso, epus 66, is very clever and still 
more erratic and is by no means up to the standard of other works of his 


The title is 


Mr. Floersheim 


played here this winter. The presto climax is characteristic of Dvorak, 
and it was refreshing to hear a little passion after the intellectuality of the 
evening. Many vacant seats were to be seen on the floor last night, but then 
the weather has been very severe for Boston ; not much to one accustomed 
to face 40° below zero, but still extreme enough to keep many tenderfeet at 
home. Next symphony will be a model program of the very highest order. 
Beethoven's ‘‘ Egmont’’ overture, Saint-Saéns’ ** Danse Macabre,’’ Raff's 
symphcny “‘Im Walde,’’ and Giese and Schumann's 'cello concerto. 
faultfinders may hide their heads next week. 
Mr. Krehbiel’s able open article on ‘* Metropolitan "’ affairs is worthy of note. 
“It 1s an impertinence and a degradation of criticism to meddle with the 


The 


By the by one sentence in 


management of any institution.’’ Let some of our critics take note of that! 
To judge from the letter in the 7ranscrift of Friday, 27th, on the first 
presentation of ‘‘ Die Gétterdimmerung,’’ one would think that the work 
was a comparative failure, the scenic properties in the last act being called 
makeshifts. Well, one thing must be borne in mind. The last scene is very 
hard to do anything with at the best, and I have seen it several times in Eu- 
rope when it was anything but impressive. John Donoghue’s statues, ‘* The 
Hunting Nymph,” * The Boxers" (alias John L. Sullivan) and * The Youth- 
ful Sophocles” are on exhibition here in Horticultural Hall and are attracting 
large numbers. They are said by one critic to ‘give the visitor a new and 
healthful sensation,and one comes away with a noble tingling of the blood.”’ 
They are certainly causing a sensation and will bring about a boom in sculp- 
A few days ago our Music Hall was degraded to the level of a slug- 
ging show and was jammed to the doors, Why isthe hall let for such pur- 


ture, 





tory, and the? Courter creditj these statements? Where are the proofs of 
such depravity of the critical profession, and who is ** Peeping Tom?” How | 
will Howard Malcolm Ticknor, of the Glode, and Mr. Apthorpe, of the | 
Franscrift, like to be told that “ his editor would not allow him to express | 


} 





reputation of the best known of American choral societies. Yet, 


his own opinions?" How do Weeks, Davenport, Wolff and others like to 


poses? Isayshame! ten thousand times shame! that the place where the 
statue of the immortal Beethoven stands should be thus polluted. 
faces, ye zsthetes of Boston! 1| will give you a full report of the 
ity,”’ Paine, and ** Te Deum”? of Berlioz given by the ** Hiindel and Haydn” 
W. WauGu Lauper. 


Hide your 
** Nativ- 


to-night in my next. 
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AALFIELD, the music man, furnishes a 


plate the time, opportunities, resources, and artistic sur- 
roundings the Broad woods have enjoyed for a century, 
it is indeed terrible that they do not produce a piano 
that represents the advancement and development of 
musical culture and the progress made with it in the 
construction of the modern piano. Small in tone, with- 
out any of the power and volume that characterize not 
only the American but the modern German concert 
grand, these Broadwood grands are adapted for young 
girls in drawing rooms instead of for artists and virtuosi 
in the concert hall. 

And to prove that this conclusion of ours is correct 
we need only point to the fact that none of the great 
pianists that have visited London during recent years 
have to any extent played publicly on Broadwood grands. 
Nearly inevery instance have they used foreign grand 
pianos. In America we say that “the proof of the pud- 
ding is in the eating,” and our esteemed contemporary 
will find that if he hunts for evidence to disprove our 
statement he will not be able to find any at home—for 
in its own home the Broadwood concert grand is not 
publicly played by artists of the first rank. In fact the 
English piano is in a very backward state and the Lon- 
don Piano, Organ, and Music Trades Fournal of Jan- 
uary, 1888, says: 

English makers were loth to make a new departure, and took no steps to 
do so until they became aware, some ten years since, that their trade was 


being wrenched from them by Continental makers, who imported some 
tens of thousands of pianos into this country. 


And during these ten years the Broadwoods have 
been the most reactionary and conservative of all the 
London makers. 








CHARLES A. DECKER. | 








NE of those noble souls we meet on earth has left 
@ us, whose greatest tribute is the silent tear. Mr 
Charles A. Decker, of Decker Brothers, was one of those 
men who elevated the tone and character of the music 
trade by the simple fact that he was a high toned, dig- 
nified and superb creation himself. His record asa 
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cataloguez-on the first page—the name of the firm or 
store where Saalfield music can be found is printed. 


catalogue to many firms in the country, and on this 


For instance, Bailey, a dealer in crockery, dolls, hair- 
pins, tea, sugar, bustles, spittoons, X&c., in Boston, fur- 
nishes this catalogue to the people who, come to his 
store, and he also sells the Saalfield publications, so- 
called. However, the most interesting feature of the 
catalogue is near the end, where on a page we find in 
the centre the following card : 


SEND 
FOR OUR 
PRICES 
ON 


PIANOS, 











This is intended to be understood as if Saalfield could 
furnish pianos; yet, as his address is not on these cata- 
logues, but those of the dime and five-cent stores where | 
his music is sold, the reader would be apt to send wg 
prices to the dealer whose address is on the catalogue. | 
Imagine a lady sending to a molasses dealer who sells | 
gz 
Saalfield music for the price of pianos! Just think ofa 
farmer asking a guano agent who sells Saalfield music 
for how much he could furnish a piano! And should 
Saalfield himself get an inquiry, and on the strength of 
it sell a piano, what kind of an instrument would he 
recommend and sell? The more this piano and organ 
business is investigated the more dense its possibilities 
appear 
an 

Tuts is terrible! The New York Musicat Courier says that we here 
are behind the age to the tune of * over twenty years, and when we say 
this we know whereof we speak. Only a few months ago we had occasion | 
to try a concert grar piano by Messrs. So-and-So (the most famous of 
London manufacturers), and their instruments could no more compare 
with one of our better class American concert grand pianos than a 
Forster violin could compare with a genuine Stradivarius." —Londen 
Musical Opinio 


iy 


cat " 
HE concert grand we tried, examined, played upon, | 
&c., was not made by Messrs. So-and-so, but by | 
\ 


Messrs. Broadwood of London, and when we contem- 


| office is open for inspection, including the above, on 
| which comment is unnecessary. 


member of this city’s mercantile element is truly re- 
markable, especially when the age of the man—or rather 
his youth—is taken into consideration. We have no 
inclination at this moment to enter into the details of 
an obituary notice. Let us humbly recognize that one 
of the purest and best men has been removed to the 
everlasting Walhalla. 


A SOLID BUSI 





SS LETTER. 


NE 
> 
HE following letter has just been published by the 
Chicago firm now known as the Indicator Piano 
Company : 
Comment Unnecessary. 
THE MUSICAL COURIER. 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, EDITORS AND PROPRIETORS. 
No. 25 East Fourteenth street. 
New York, March rs, 1887. 
Messrs. HERLICH & Co., Paterson, N. J. 

Gentlemen —As per your order of March 11, we have placed 
you on our subscription list and hereby enclose bill. Please 
notice remarks in the paper which will probably reach you on 
Wednesday. Lowest annual rates are as follows: Size of 
C. A. Smith or C. N. Stimpson or C. A. Bush & Co., $30 per 
quarter ; size of Kurtzman, Strauch Brothers & Co., $35 per 
quarter, and larger sizes in proportion. You must remember 
that this paper is a weekly, and appears fifty-two times a year. 
We have given you bottom prices and hope you will find it a 
profitable investment to advertise with us. 

Respectfully yours, 
BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM. 

We have read it several times and have come to the 
conclusion that it is a solid, bona fide, common sense 
business letter, and did not request the payment of a 
quarter's advertising in advance. Some of the boys who 
travel around in the dredging and mud-throwing busi- 
ness should be careful not to have their own corre- 
spondence published. Every letter written from this 


The fact that we 


respect our profession and calling is a phenomenon that 
seems to dazzle some of the individuals who claim that 
they are journalists, but are in reality mud slingers and 





EXPLAINS ITSELF. 





E are not going to California on or about Febru- 
ary 1. -——? Weare there now. 
CuicaGo, January 25, 1888. 
Musical Courier Office, 25 East Fourteenth-st., New York - 
Leave to-night for Quincy, San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego. J. E. HALL. 





General Statement Willis & Co. 


(CO, NOMINAL, BUSINESS OWNED ENTIRELY KY A, P, WILLIS), 
AT DECEMBER 31, 1887. 
ASSETS. 
By outstanding accounts (after deducting bad 
ebts)... hen bereaes piveesvecvacss QUpt ge. 
Stock on hand (pianos, organs, &c.)......... .. 13,307.74 
Cash on hand in Canadian Bank of Commerce 7,066.0 9 
Cash on hand in City and D. Savings Bank. 8,143.62 
————— $199,675.06 
LIABILITIES, 
To capital stock (owned entirely by A. P. Willis) $22,000.00 
Interest on ditto. aa a s 2,200.00 
Drafts maturing up till May, 1888, as per bill 
book (probable collections up till May, $50,000’. 31,507.94 
Balance profit and loss Aa Ss 143,907.12 
$199,675 .06 
Wituis & Co., 


1824 Notre Dame-st., Montreal. 
The firm has been in existence eleven years and never re- 
newed a draft or note in all that time. 











Whitney & Holmes. 


WENTY years ago enterprising and wealthy citi- 
zens of Quincy, IIl., organized the Whitney & Holmes- 
Company for the manufacture of reed organs. Strictly first-ciass 
organs had been produced only in the East, and there were 
grave doubts of the possibility of making organs in the West that 
could compete with those of the old-established factories. With 
ample capital at command and with every facility for doing the 
best possible work, the new organs were made and placed on the 
market. 

The management of the business was placed in the hands of 
Mr. A. H. Whitney, a thorough business man. He is an edu- 
cated musician and a critic whose judgment is universally re- 
spected. . 

The new organs were successful from the very first. Dealers 
in all parts of the country were anxious to secure agencies and 
organ building in the West was no longer an experiment. 

The business of the country was developed rapidly, and its 
facilities materially increased. The Whitney & Holmes organ 
was sold not only in the West and Southwest but in the Eastern 
cities as well. Mr. Whitney has added improvements and new 
features from time to time. 

For the trade of the present year a number of new and very 
handsome styles have been introduced. Dealers invariably find 
that the Whitney & Holmes organs sell readily and never fail to 
give the most genuine satisfaction. There is hardly a city or 
town in the West where these organs are not in demand, the trade 
of the company each year showing a handsome increase. The 
factory and warerooms are located in the large block, Nos. 
122, 124 and 126 South Fifth-st., near Washington Park, 
Quincy, Ill. 








Sam Jones did not Preach. 
Kansas City, January 19, 1888. 

AM JONES did not preach at the Priests of 

Pzllas Hall this morning as he intended, because of a piece 
of villainy which rendered the building temporarily unfit for 
evangelistic work. When James Brisendine, janitor of the hall, 
entered the building, about 7 o'clock this morning, he found 
George H. Anderson, his assistant, strapped to a bench. He 
untied him, and Anderson then said that half an hour after the 
meeting was over last night a man with a revolver in hig hand ap- 
proached him and, with the assistance of confederates, bound 
him to the bench. 
One of the hoodlums wore a mask of an Indian. When An- 
derson had been securely bound the men burned the hymn books 
and bibles and poured kerosene oil into the piano and organ. 
Both instruments are ruined. About $125 worth of hymn books 
belonging to Professor Excell, who travels with Sam Jones, were 
burned. 


—Burglars effected an entrance into the Baldwin piano store, 
on Fourth-ave., this morning at 2:30 o'clock, by sawing a bar in 
the rear window and breaking the glass, but were frightened 
away before they succeeded in obtaining any booty, In breaking 
the glass a burglar was severely cut, as the desk was smeared 
with blood. Officers Varilla and Kenealy reached the building, 
but the burglars had escaped through the front door before their 
arrival. The drawers had been ransacked and valuable papers 
were strewn over the floor. A fine piano cover was found burn- 





mud dredgers. 


ing in the stove.—Louisville Courier-Journal, January 25. 















THE MUBICAL COURIER. 


The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 


Received First Medal of Merit and 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
Superior to all others in tone, dura- 





























edged by the highest musical authori- 








ties, and the demand for them is as 











steadily increasing as their merits are bility and finish. Have. the indorse- 











becoming more extensively known. ment ot all leading artists. 


SOHMER & CO., Manufacturers, 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Noted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 
 _— NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St., Boston, Mass. 


NEW YORK ee SS FIFTH AVENUE. 


S T E R L i Ni G ut AKAUER BROS 


Uprights in Latest Styles aa - Beautiful Designs. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


Upright Pianos 


WAREROOMS : 


40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 














re Its emg mg on is due to its. 


nt a the MATERIAL used 
i in its construction, and the CARE 
wai given to every detail. s ; 


\ Illus athe Catalogue sent free. 


STSY: GREAN’ ve Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


== WENEERS, 


FACIORIES Al DERBY, CONN. | 


Western Warerooms and Offices, 179 & 181 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
New York Warerooms, 103 East Fourteenth Street. 










EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


And Importers of 


| 
Tom STHRLING CO. FANCY WOODS, 
| 425 and 427 East Bighth St., Bast River, 


JAMES & HOLMSTROM, “x20 Sons "| NEW Yori 


One of the Oldest Piano Houses now in the Trade. — WE MANUFACTURE — 
: JAMES BELLAK 
THEIR 26 YEARS’ RECORD THE BEST GUARANTEE OF THE 
EXCELLENCE OF THEIR INSTRUMENTS. cand | I ii Hil ( al Rs 1129 Chestnut Street, 
PIANOS © ata BRaPe AT ; ,| PeADELeHta, Pa. 
Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos D EG K E R & SO N 5 Prefer Decker & Son’s Pianos 


se inianiaments| YONA, Square and Udricht Piano-Fortes, |is- veivincy. swectness and 





















































for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. “T ZAD THEM ALL.” Pianos, 

















eee 4 C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


a VEFICES AND WAKEROOMS: c+ 73,000 


TORE 2 DURABILITY S 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ "ow in use, 
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INSTALLMENT PLAN 


Further RepliesTo Our 
Prize _ Offers. 


THE ** INSTALLMENT PLAN. 


HE fact that a business system succeeds in running a net 

work of capillaries into every rural district in the land and 

finds profitable employment even in the alleys of every city in the 

Union is conclusive evidence that it possesses merits or delusions 
that win the favor of a portion of every community. 

That there are two sides to this question is admitted, but that 
the popular side is safest under low light this article proposes to 
show. 

No attempt will be made to deny that the ability to buy upon 
" has fostered taste, awakened ambition 


the “ installment plan 


and developed talent in many ahumble home. It is also conceded 
that money is sometimes applied to the payment of installments 
on instruments that would otherwise find its way into useless 
channels, but as a savings bank an unused piano is not a success 
Moth and rust wiil corrupt and, while thieves are not likely to 
break through and steal, general deterioration goes constantly on. 

To the dealer who secures in cash or trade perhaps the full 
cost of the instrument when it goes into the victim's possession, 


and holds over it, and frequently over all the other effects of his 


credulous customer, an interest bearing chattel mortgage for 
double the value of the concern, it is a little bonanza. Cases are 


not all so bad as this, and occasionally pianos are sold on install 


ment as a sacrifice to the dealer. This most frequently occurs 


with the better grade of instruments in cases of sharp competi- 
tion, where the customer is to some extent acquainted with rela- 
the better of his 


get 


tive values and the dealer allows his zeal to 
discretion. 
But if l- 


ment business, the righteous indignation thereby stirred up would 


the veil were lifted from the greater part of the instal 


undoubtedly tempt some piano mea to change their residence 
and even suggest the advisability of a change of name. 
It is a fact not generally known, except to the trade, that a 


large proportion of the pianos sold in this manner are of low 


grade. The prices realized upon them are in many cases so far 
out of proportion to their trade value that, as a matter of busi- 
ness, all semblance of equity is obliterated. This state of things 


can only exist by the aid of deception and misrepresentation. 


The ‘installment plan” induces many persons to buy instru- 
ments who cannot afford to do so. Unscrupulous peddlers, 
hawkers and canvassers infest every highway, street and alley, 


and thrust a piano or organ upon anyone who can and will make 


a “first payment rhis first payment may have been a long 


time accumulating, even by the aid of close economy, and yet, in 


a sanguine moment, it occurs to the family that, by saving here 


and there, it will be possible to make such a remittance every 
month or every quarter 
Ihe usual result is that the contract becomes exceedingly 


burdensome, and the cases are not rare where payments cannot 


be made promptly according to contract, and the instrument is 
either taken back bodily or formally sold by the sheriff to satisfy 
the mortgage held over it 

rhe 


cause it encourages the manufacture of low grade instruments 


‘installment plan,” as generally practiced, is an evil, be 
This article will avoid personalities ; but the writer has in mind 
some wealthy concerns that have enriched themselves by selling 


n this manner the most abominable trash that ever masqueraded 


under the names of pianos and organs, until they themselves 


found measures for manufacturing at a less cost and a, propor- 


tionate reduction in value, 

[hese economists (?) in the manufacture of the article employ 
unprincipled ignoramuses to canvass territory and prey upon the 
of 


oily tongues, but without the least knowledge of the construction 


credulity innocent and unsuspecting people. Knaves with 


of a piano, are taught extravagant phrases and they go abroad 
and dilate in the wisest sort of a way upon the “' spiendid tone,” 
the *‘ delicate, precise, enduring action,’’ the ‘‘ wonderful power to 


inisb” and the enormous sale of 
And 


‘** grand ’’ square piano, ‘‘ solid 


stand in tune,” the ‘‘ elegant f 


this great ——' piano. all this beautiful ‘‘ cabinet 


grand,” or ‘‘ square grand,” or 


rosewood’ case, inlaid pearl nameboard, ‘* patent agraffe,”’ 


‘three string,” ‘‘double repeating action,” &c., for $25 or $50 
or $100 down (according to apparent possibilities), and $10 or $5 
** At 
many years to pay it up, and at 


per month until the smal! sum of $300 or $400 is paid. 
$10 per month it will not take 
$5 


feel 


per month—what $5 each month? You will 


it.” The hand 


on a piano goes into its new q 


is never 


money is paid, the poor, lame, travesty 
iarters, and perhaps less than an 
hour after the county clerk or recorder certifies that John Smith 
or some other man has given a chattel mortgage for $——. 

Honest dealers, whose desire and policy it is to sell good 
articles at reasonable prices, are repeatedly humiliated by seeing 
persons whom they tried to serve in equity go and sell them- 
selves to a carpet-bagger who started out with an original intention 
of beating them out of the last possible dollar. 


The game is frequently played in the wareroom, with the usual 





ee 








ments. One cost the dealer, laid down, just about twice as much 
as the other. The veriest blockhead would not err in making a 
selection between them, but when it is stated that, while there 
is perhaps a little difference in value, the price of one instru- 
ment is a little lower than that of the other. 

It has not quite the ‘‘ reputation,” but is getting it very fast, 
and besides selling it at a little lower price than that asked for 
the other with its ‘‘ reputation,” the manufacturers are very 
liberal and, for a short time, to establish their instruments in the 
neighborhood, they give purchasers great inducements upon the 
‘‘installment plan.” In many cases, the cheap piano goes at a 
price which would have bought the good one, but the profit is 
three times as great, the investment only half as much, and that is 
the business that pays the dealer. 

Servant girls, toilers with the needle and overworked sales- 
ladies who in their lonely hours of meditation dream of and sigh 
for some means of securing enjoyment and adding perhaps to 
their personal charms, are too frequently inveigled into these 
undertakings and suffer the most humiliating sacrifices. 

The, technical or mechanical formula for handling this busi- 
ness it is not the province of this article to discuss. | Whether it 
is a weekly, a monthly or a quarterly plan matters little ; the 
principle is the same. The question of security is regulated by 
State laws, and the dealer has only to see to it that he is fully pro- 
tected from any possibility of loss, or that the whole instrument or 
more is at any time subject to his order for any claim he may 
have upon it. 

Reason suggests and experience teaches that the dealer who 
has small capital must touch the installment business lightly. 
With larger means he may venture further from shore. This is 
the reason why the bulk of the piano business is controlled by a 
few powerful houses, with armies of commissioned or salaried 
agents and canvassers. 

The great commercial interest that is at stake in this matter 
has no right to put into the shadow the moral and social cancer 
it has created. 

Let people buy pianos when they are able—the more the better. 
Let them pay for them in proportion to their value. There 
will be more pianos sold ; they will do better service ; they will be 
better appreciated. The houses that make good ones will be 
better paid for them, and those that make trash will be obliged 
to do better or take smaller profits, or quit. 

Many people there are who can afford to pay $150 or $200 for 
such an instrument as ought to be bought at these prices, but 
who cannot afford to pay double that amount for the same, 
and if the relative value of these instruments were generally 
known thousands of people who buy them would let them alone 
and spend their money for more serviceable goods. The lower 
grade instruments would thus be consigned to their proper place, 
and the good ministers and doctors and lawyers and professors 
and other influential members of society would get light on this 
subject and do less mischief to honest trade and true musical 


development. 
The fact that ‘‘our minister” has purchased an elegant 
“ a "= ” may cause his congregation 


to be swindled out of hundreds of dollars and make him, poor 
fellow, an innocent and unwary sufferer. He bought his very 
low of course—perhaps for $290—‘‘about $10 below cost,” and 
of course he will be as good as his word and try to help the agent 
out, so he helps to rob his people of their cash, but makes his 
salary harder to collect. He never gets any commissions, but he 
dare not squeal. 

By making possible larger profits on cheap goods this business 
is stimulated. Men are selected for the road, and their merit 
estimated by their ability to dispose of stock at prices out of all 
proportion to its cost and value. Extravagant claims are made 
as to quality, and promises as to care and warranty which 
neither the dealer nor agent ever dream of honoring. 

What sincerity is there in a dealer's warranty of a piano for 
five, six or seven years, when the manufacturer of the same 
would not warrant it for a day? 

The agent moves into new pastures, and the only representa- 
tive of the 
merciless lawyer, who has no 
stallments promptly or foreclose the mortgage. 

The piano appears to be ‘‘ out of tune,” the action becomes 
sticky, bunched and rickety ; the paint or other “‘ finish” falls 
off in scales, and moths, spiders and sometimes even mice find 
the box a safe retreat and nesting place long before the obliga- 
tions for its purchase are all met. As a sequel to many cases the 
remains are carted off to satisfy possibly the last $25 or $10 due 
upon it, after the duped purchaser has already paid for it over 


‘* _"” piano to be found is a shaving banker or a 
‘* discretion,” but must collect in- 


and over 

As a matter of argument, it may be held that the abolition of 
the installment business would not prevent the misrepresentation 
apd deception through which low grade instruments are sold at 
high prices, but it must be admitted that a powerful factor would 
be removed from the *‘ inducements” to select from this part of 
the stock in the warerooms, and in cases of competition on 
equal ‘‘ terms” the price, at least in some cases, would have to 
go down into the neighborhood of justice. 

We believe that, as a rule, consumers buy the higher grades of 
pianos at prices too low. We know that as a rule they pay too 
much for the lower grades and we maintain that any system that 
fosters this condition of things is a moral, social, musical and 
commercial evil. 

In brief, ‘‘the installment plan” enables some people to en- 
joy musical advantages a year or more previous to their apparent 





Here are two instru- 


result of getting rid of the cheap piano. 


more or less useful article through money which might be less 
profitably spent, It sometimes fosters economy and induces 
| sacrifice in behalf of others. But as generally practiced it is a 
snare and a delusion. It encourages the manufacture and sale of 
| the lowest grade of instruments. It hounds every community by 
| the emissaries of greedy extortionists who buy this trash in car 
lots and sell it under a new stencil as soon as a neighborhood has 
been worked with an old one. In compels conscientious dealers in 
small places to sell fine goods at too low prices or not sell at all, 
and either drives them out of the business or forces them to act 
in concert-with it. It drains every community to fill the coffers 
of a few powerful companies and brings distress and financial 
embarrassment into many an otherwise contented and happy 
family. 

The last feature is not so small as it may appear to the man of 
means. The day laborer, seamstress or salesman who is in 
pressing need of $10. and knows not where to get it, may 
feel as keenly the want and lose as much needed rest over the 
dilemma, as the more or less prominent business man when in 
sorry want of hundreds or thousands. ‘* HONOR BriGurt.” 


CHICACO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 


Cuicaco Orrice Musicat Courigr, 
148 STATE-ST., 
Cuicaco, January 28, 1888. 


ECEIVER'S SALE—PUBLIC NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that by virtue of an order of the Superior Court entered January 25, 
1888, in the case Chicago Cottage Organ Company v. W. M. McCombs, the 
undersigned receiver will proceed to sell the machinery, tools and implements, 
furniture and fixtures of the entire plant of said W. M. McCombs, located at 
507 West Kinzie-st., Chicago, Iil., and solicit sealed bids for said property to 
be sold, 7... 1 band saw, 1 veneer saw, 1 rotary veneer cutter, 1 burl machine, 
1 straight cutting machine, together with trimming machines, pulleys, shaft- 
ing, table saws, &c., 3 horses, 3 wagons, 2 buggies, harness, &c., 1 safe and 
office furniture. All property can be seen and inspected on premises, 507 
West Kinzie-st. Sealed bids should be sent to me on or before February 1, 
1888, FREDERICK C. BEESON, 
Receiver. 
Trade has been much better thus far in January than it was last 
year in the same month both in retail and wholesale. 
W. H. Bush has just returned from a successful trip through 
Texas, Kansas, Missouri, and has taken orders for 200 pianos, 
W. L. Ray, formerly with Chase Brothers Piano Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., has gone into the piano and organ busi- 
The firm name will be Paul W. Frederick & 


ness in same town. 
Ray. 

J. H. Kean, pianos and organs, Eau Claire, Wis., sold out to 
Flemming Brothers. 

Mr. C. Hinze left Des Moines, Ia., some months ago, to open 
a house in Kansas City, Mo. (pianos and organs), has gone back 
to Des Moines, Ia., and opened up at the old stand ander 
the name of Rice-Hinze Music Company. Mr. I. N. Rice of this 
house is on a trip to New York and Baltimore. 

Jos. Shoninger has returned from his Eastern trip. The Chi- 
cago branch store, under the management of Mr. A. de Anguera, 
has during his absence done an unusually fine business both in 
the retail and wholesale. 

Mr. De Volney Everett and Mr. Henry Lindeman are in town, 





—An alarm of fire was sent in from Box 17 about 11 o'clock 
on Thursday night, smoke having been noticed issuing from the 
music store of Henry Kleber on Wood-st., Pittsburg. It was 
found that the second floor joist had caught fire from a defective 


flue. The flames had spread to the elevator shaft, and but for 
the prompt arrival of the fire department the building would have 
been badly damaged. As it was only Babcocks were used to ex- 
tinguish the fire, and the loss will not exceed $100 or $150. 
Specification of the new organ in St. Patrick’s Church, 
Ottawa—cost $4, 800. 


Compass of manuals, CC to C elewlin 61 notes 
- pedals, CCC to F 30—C** 
(skREAT ORGAN 
1 Douole open and bourdon Metal. Wood. 61 notes. 16 feet 
2 Open diapason ie 61 aha g§ 
3 Dolci f - 61 * 8 
, Clarabella (stopped bass Wood 61 “ee 8 
; Harmonic flute Metal 61 4 
€ Principal 61 4° 
, Fifteenth ‘ 61 2 * 
8 Mixture, three ranks be 183 ss “ 
9 Pasanne we : 61 sr ~ 
ro Clarineite.. + +: 49 bed gs * 
Swec_it ORGAN. 
11 Lieblich Gedaert treble .. Wood.. 
12 sir “ ass ‘<a «ae " 16 * 
13 Open diapason..... .Metal.. 61 - e ¢ 
r4 Viol di gamba Pitas” * g 
15 Stopped diapason ..Wood.. 61 x es 
16 Fluto traverso (ec ee 7 4° 
17 Octave.... ee .Metal.. 61 “« 4 * 
18 Piccolo (harmonic) ot ee Oe bis s * 
1g Mixtures, two ranks = 122 - . * 
ao Cornopean ... ba 61 P. 
21 Oboe and bassoon. . ae s.. 61 . gs * 
PEDAL ORGAN 
22 Double open Wood . 30 16 
23 Bourdon eT 30 ‘ 6 
24 Violoncello. ...Metal 30 gs 
. MECHANICAL REGISTERS. 
25 Swell to great. 
a6 Great to pedal, 
27 Swell to pedal. 
28 Bellows signal. 


Three combination pedals to great organ, double acting. 
rr) rr atest, ito at m4 


Tremolo pedal to swell organ. 


TO THE MUSIC TRADE. 








Verona Jarbeau’s Great Topical Song, 


“THAT'S ENOUGH, DONT YOU THINK?" 


IS NOW READY. 
Price, 35 Cents; Usual Discounts. 
Address the Publishers, 


WM. R. SWAN & CO., 





ability to pay for the mechanical vehicle, It secures eventually a 





RICHMOND, IND. 
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Are the Most Palas with “the T ar ae Public Generally. 


SURPASSING ALL IN 
BEAUTY OF DESIGN, NEATNESS OF FINISH, 


VOLUME AND VARIETY OF TONE and 
THOROUGHNESS OF CONSTRUCTION. 








e CAPTURING FIRST PRIZE WHEREVER ENTERED FOR COMPETITION, *- 


IND ‘THE 
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AGENTS WANTED 


Unoccupied Territory. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND TERMS. 


Correspondence Solicited. Catalogues 


Mailed Free. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


New ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY, 
1297 and 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 
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Professional Cards. 


ADOL F GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 
ing in Private 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. & th & Bast | sts., New York. 








Accompany- 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 


Prima Donna Soprano Concert and Oratorio. 
Address Gro ’, Coupy, 23 East sath Street; or 
residence, 137 West goth Street, New York. 


Mme. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


CARL ALVES, 


Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near gist St, New York. 
MME. MURIO-CELLI, 


Vocal Instruction, 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


GUSTAV L. BECKER, 
Pianist and Teacher, 
w74 East 8and Street, New York. 


MR. WILLIAM COURTNEY, 


Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction, 
Address 27 Union Square, New York 


FREDERICK ’. JAMESON, 


Tenor. Oratorio and Concerts. 
Care of George Colby, 23 E. 14th Street. 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Voca Cuturg. 
Address “Tue F.oripa,”’ 3 Second Avenue, 
or care of pet i Hall, New ¥ ork, 


ALBERT 


Mr. 





MORRIS BAG BY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


ACHILLE ERRANI, 


Vocat TERacuar, 
a1g East igth Street, New York, 


J. Ff, VON DER HEIDE. 
Pianoforte, Violin and Harmony 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 





Instruction, 


C, A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
turnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions. Address: 

as Union Square, New York, 


Mme. CLARA BRINKE RHOFF, 


Prima Donna Soprano, Concerts and Oratorio. 
Lessons in the Art of Sins ging 
Address a19 East 18th Street, NewYork. 


Mr. W. J. HALL, 
Concert Pianis 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
itais; also a limited number of Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 
Miss AUGUSTE M. FISCHER, 


Livingstone Street, Brooklyn, or Steinway Hall. 


Concert Pianiste AND TREACHER OF THE PIANO, 


Graduate of the Conservatory of Music at Stuttgart 
the Klindworth College of Music at Berlin. 


and 


H. R. KNOPF, 


92 Third Ave., New York, 


Artistic Bow and Violin Maker, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER IN FINE OLD VIOLINS. 


A Valuable Collection of CREMONA Instru- 
ments lately brought from Europe for sale. 





ARTICULAR ATTENTION I§ CALLED TO A GENUINE 
Joseph Guarnerius del Jesu, 1734, at 63,000 


and an Antonius Stradivarius at $2,000. 


MAKER OF THE WELL-KNOWN 


KNOPF VIOLINS AND KNOPF BOWS. 








RARE EXHIBITION 


INDIA NOVELTIES. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
wiJl show during this week rare novel- 
ties in India Embroideries, purchased at 
the London India sale in December. These 
unique fabrics are hand embroidered in 
real gold, suited for house decorations 
and personal wear, and are worthy the 
special attention of purchasers. They 
are limited in quantity and are not to be 
had elsewhere, They are shown in their 
India Shaw! Department on the second 
floor at prices unusually low. Some rare 
Antique Shawls, also new designs in pale, 
subdued colorings, at prices never before 
offered in this market, and a few Nundas 
India Rugs, slightly damaged. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


from any part of the country will receive 
careful and prompt attention. 


Jas. McCreery& Co. 


Broadway and Eleventh Street, 
New York. 





Professional Cards. 





Mr “VICTOR HE RBERT, 


VIOLONCELLO ah 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 West 46th Street. 


VOGT CONSERVATORY or MUSIC, 


No. 19 East rath Street, New York City. 


JOHN BAYER, 
Piano Instruction. Address, Steinway Hall, New 
York. 


HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 
Hotel Albemarle, Boston. 
Mr. CHARLES KAISER, 


Oratorio ond Concert Tenor. Address 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble Playing. 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York. 


Resi- 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Music Hall, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Dr. F. ZIECFELD, President. 


Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and con- 
taining a musical lexicon, abridged History of Music 
and other valuable information, will be sent Free on 


Central 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 





MERIDEN, CT., 
U.S.A. 


vf gncest wel OF 


a mecHANe fil 
and EXPERI ENte OF 


ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE oe 
ORGANS 
UNE QUALLED FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ie 


SEND FOR A 


CATALOGUE 











Germany. BERLIN. 


BLINDYWORTH 


Hafenplatz 4. 


PIANO, THEORY OF MUSIC, 


SINGING AND LANGUAGES, 
Dr. W. LANGHANS, M. MOSZKOWSKI, TH 
RUFER, and other Renowned Masters. 


Prospectus at the Music Stores of Scuirmer and | 
Scuupertu in New York City; 





application 


in Boston. 








Artistic Repairing. 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING 


New Burdett Organ List. 


BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 





THE 





Conservatory of Music. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Ditson and ScHMIDT | 


| 
| 


RESERVED “KEATS, 





& THE PIANO AUTOMAT, 


1 FLABERTY & C0, 


DEALERS IN 


PIANOS 


AND 


ORGANS, 
225 Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


FOXCROFT, ME 


™ Send and get our Nev 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 

















Where we are not repre- 
sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 
gard to the Agency. 








Lowest Trade Price. 
Cash with Order. 


*M¥ps07320y 10 WEps8eysary 
‘daemquy u/p eeig 





$21.00. 


Sheets of Music, 35 cents each. . 


COBLENZ 0O/ RHINE, 


Piano Maker to Her Majesty the Empress of Germany. 


CHICKERING * HALL, 
Tuesday Evening, Feb. 7, 1888. 





Philharmonic Club. 


THIRD CONCERT. 


SOLOISTS: 


Miss NEALLY STEVENS, Piano. 
(First appearance in New York,) 


Mr. WHITNEY MOCKRIDGE, Tenor. 


Mr. RICHARD ARNOLD, Violin. 
. $1.50. 


For Sale at EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO.’S, 
23 Union Square, New York 














BUY THE OLD ‘RELIABLE BRADBURY PIANO. 


ESTABLISHED 1854 


F, G. SMITH, Sr. 


W aREROOMS 





Over 20,000 now in use. 











\ 
iT UL THUMM ANANTH a nee 





BF ton be 






6 Broadway, 


* phitade a 1090 Arch St._]é 


“apy On pou] tag. po senha 


LETTER FROM THE WHITE HOUSE. 


Executive Mansion, 
Washington, D. C., April 7th, 1877. 


} 


FREEBORN G. SMITH, Manufacturer of the 
Bradbury Piano, 
Warerooms and Office, 95 Fifth Ave., New York, 


Dear Sir: Mrs. President Hayes directs me to 
write you that the new Bradbury upright piano 
which she ordered has been placed in the Executive 
Mansion in the private parlor—the best place in the 
house—where she receives.and entertains her 
friends—where it is greatly admired by her and all 
her friends who see it. Itisa remarkably :>- . 
strument in quality of tone, finish and touch, and 
everything hat goes to make it a truly first-class 
piano, anc further, that it gives entire satisfaction 
in every respect. 

Very truly yours, 


W. K. ROGERS, 
ParvaTs SucrgeTary Te Tu Paresmenr, 














THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


RELIABLE. CARPENTER. ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 


E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 





FRANCIS BACON, 


PARAGON 


PPrA NMOS. 


(Late RAVEN & BACON, Established 1789.) 


19 and 21 West 22d Street, near Fifth Avenue, New York. 


CHICAGO DEPOT: J. HOWARD FOOTE, 307 and 309 Wabash Avenue, 





“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


SEBO. Bb. BB Det, 


281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, Ill. 























Pte Siero a 
others in tone and Finis 
YZ ~ PROMINENT ARTIS 
ZZ beet recommend this Firm for 
DF >< Arist Rearing 
oe s*Far information & Price List adress 
JOHN FRIEDRICH & BRO 


| VIOLIN MAKERS. 
_ IMPORTERS Uf BOWS. ELEGANT CASES & a ae 


WM. ROHLFING & co, 


—— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF —— 


FORBIGN «+MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition ‘‘ Peters,”’ ‘‘ Andre,’ ® and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers ‘of Edition ‘ Rohlfing.”’ 


Jo " Dr 


= gl Z 

































6 The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


IMPORTERS OF MUSICAL MERCHANDISE. 
BAND INSTRUMENTS A SPECIALTY. 


A careful comparison of the BAUER PIANO with those of leadin 
Gay CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEAL 





Grand, Upright 
and Square 


Eastern makers respectfully solicited 
RS INVITED. 





FACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 


LINDEMAN & SONS, 


Manufacturers of Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS: 146 FIFTH AVENUE. 





eR” SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Iil. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS, 





Te STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Il. 
The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 
Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 


Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


THE MODERN IDEAL. 








ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF — 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME 
His Emveror Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making, 


OF PARIS 


LONDON eee feanee f PHIL meg Am 1876. 
NEW YOR K, 1853. Not competing 
PARIS, an | AMSTERDAM. *583. 
CHARLI — 1855. CE, 1883-1884. 
— | “SRP 
A A 1884-1885. 
NEw YORK, 1870. Wherever Exhibited. (Not compet oa.) ‘ 


VIENNA, 1873. J 
NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’s, VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 


LONDON, 1885. 


Artistic Repairing and Reconstraction. ASTORIA, N.Y. 


Notgs.— Not —- with any other establishment 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. of a similar name. 


HEINR. KNAUSS SONS, 


COBLENZ ON THE RHINE. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1832. 


Piano ’Manufacturers. 


DAVENPORT & TREACY, 


PIANO PLATEHS 


—AND- 


PIANO HARDWARE, 


444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 


C. A. SMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright Pans. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
89 and 91 East Indiana Street 




















FACTORY: 409, 411, 413, 415, 417, 419 East Eighth Street, NEW YORK. 





CEICAGO 
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$50 AND $25 PRIZES. 


—_—_-__+»-__—_ 


HE MUSICAL COURIER, appreciating the im- 

portance of the “installment plan ” question to the 
dealers and agents in the piano and organ business, 
herewith offers a prize of $50 for the best essay on the 
and $25 for the next best. Three 


judges whose names will be announced in due time, 


$ 
installment plan” $ 
and who will not necessarily be members of the piano 
trade, will decide upon the merits of the essays, which 
should be mailed to this office signed by any name the 
select. On a separate sealed envelope this 


writer may 


same fictitious name should be written and in the inside | 


the real name of the writer should be written on a slip. 
After the decision of the judges the envelopes of the 


successful essayists will be opened and everything in 


connection with the matter will be printed in these 


columns The writer of the essay decided upon as the 


best will immediately thereafter receive our check for 


$50, and the writer of the next best will receive our check 





for $25 The essays will be printed in THE MUSICAL 
Courier, and will, we hope, prove of benefit to the 
trade, which will, as a matter of course, peruse them. 
None but subscribers to THE MUSICAL COURIER will | 
be entitled to these prizes 
Agent. 
Editors Musical Courier 


{RS—No word in our language is more frequently 


greater monopoly in its misapplication than the piano trade. 
agent . 
a piano dealer who is in no sense a deputy, a substitute 
his 
happens to have the exclusive right of selling that particular piano 
he had the pianos consigned to him or sold 
agent ” with some 


misapplied than the word ‘“ agent,”’ and no trade hasa 


Webster defines an “ as a deputy, substitute or factor, 


and yet 
or a factor for a maker, is called ‘agent ”’ simply because he 


in a given district. I 
them on commission, he might be called an *‘ 
show of reason, but in seven cases out of ten he buys and pays 
for his goods, and with them buys and pays for the privilege of 
excluding all other dealers from offering the same article in his 
territory 

But there is an element of danger in the misuse of the word, 
Let us suppose some large manufacturer publicly acknowl- 


too 


eduing a dealer as his ‘‘agent.” If that dealer happens to be 
dishonest can he not take advantage of the legal meaning of the 
word and contract debts in the name of his principal ? 

As editors are supposed to know everything, you would confera 
favor on many dealers by suggesting or inventing a comprehen- 
sive word to take the place of ‘‘agent ;” a word which will im- 
‘runs his own show,” and instead of being the 


of 


ply that a dealer 
a maker that he is really his wholesale 


PIANO DEALER. 


deputized servant 


Yours truly, 


morn, December ao, 188 


Several leading firms state specifically on their bill 
heads that the dealers who are buyers of their pianos 
ire not the agents of these firms. This is done to avoid 


the very risk to which our correspondent alludes above, 


| a risk of greater danger than seems to have been appre- 

ciated by the large firms who transact business with 

retail piano and organ dealers. The practice in this 

trade of calling a customer an agent is so lax that even 

those firms which are so irresponsible that their consignor 

surrounds his consignments with iron-bound contracts 
are permitted in many cases tacitly to call themselves 
the “agents” of the firms whose goods they handle. 

If these people would consider for one moment what 
| legal rights are conferred upon this “agent” who is 
| constituted by them, they would rush pell mell to have 
; even so much as an implication that he is (whoever he 
may be) an “‘agent” removed beyond all legal question. 
| When we take into consideration that there are 
thousands of firms in the piano and organ trade in this 
| country, and that a small number only conduct their 
| business on mercantile principles, we become appalled 
at the condition of affairs. Dealers whose trade is large 
and who have capital will permit themselves to be 
denominated as “ agents,” forgetting all the time that in 
the community in which they trade an “agent” is just 
what Webster defines the word—“a deputy,” a ‘“‘substi- 
tute.’ Bank officers are frequently puzzled at this. 
“You are the ‘agent” of so and so,” they say. “Get 
your firm in New York or Boston to endorse these notes 
them.” ‘“ But what have these firms 
to do with this transaction ?”’ “Aren't 
you their agent; it says so on your signs and in your 
advertisements,” replies the Indeed this very 
word “agent,” uncalled for, illogical and dangerous, is 
the obstacle that prevents many financially sound piano 
and organ firms from occupying the position of influence 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and we'll discount 
asks the dealer. 


cashier. 


are so frequently known only as “agents” and not as 
principals. 

Unless he is really and unquestionably the bona fide 
agent of a manufacturer or jobber, no dealer should call 
himself “agent.” Neither is it necessary to substitute 
or coin a word to take the place of the word “agent;” 
in fact, most of such words would signify about the 


same thing. A dealer needs only to announce on his 
signs, cards and in his advertisements that he controls 
such and such a line of pianos and organs in such a 
territory; that these instruments cannot be purchased 
except through his firm (although he may be in error in 
believing so) and that would be sufficient. It would be 
stronger in tone than the application the word 
“agent;” it would give character to his business, and he 
would really represent something, while as “agent” he 
represents nothing at home, and even the firms from 
whom he purchases do not consider him an “agent.” 
As it is, the condition is anomalous, and that is probably 
the very reason why it is a condition that prevails in the 
piano and organ trade.—EDITORS MUSICAL COURIER.] 


of 


—The funeral of Chas, A. Decker took place yesterday at one 
p. M. Among the numerous mourners Col. Estey, of Brattleboro, 
and Mr. Samuel Hamilton, of Pittsburgh, attended it. 





and credit that their capital and business call for. They | 


‘| penses and 15 per cent. profit, 4s. 6d., net selling price. 





THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


Violin Swindles. 


N an article on “ Music Swindles,” which recently 
appeared in 7ruth, ‘‘ Scrutator” remarks: Another delight- 
ful swindle now prevalent has for its hero the gentleman who 
‘*calls for the violin.” A young and well-dressed man watches 
the newspaper advertisements, and when he finds a public per- 
former is engaged to appear at a concert, half an hour after the 
concert begins he calls at the artist’s private house, saying that 
a violin has broken down and that he has been sent for 
another. This swindler has, during the past session, amassed 
quite acrop of more or less valuable fiddles ; but he is a humor- 
ist in his way, and when he has secured and has pawned the vio- 
lin he usually has had the grace to return the duplicate to the 
owner by post. Since the season closed this worthy has been 
collecting suits of evening dress. Within the last week or two he 
went to the house of a well-known vocalist with a story that the 
singer had suddenly been called to the Mansion House to sing 
before the Lord Mayor, and that he wanted his dress clothes. 
The stupid servant gave him a very old suit, which (with a per- 
fectly sublime mixture of humor and satire) the thief sent back 
by parcel post, with a polite note to the effect that, after repeated 
inquiries at various pawnbrokers, he found the things were worth- 
less,and he accordingly recommended a well-known West End tailor 
as being reasonable in his charges, while giving satisfaction to his 
clients. Police descriptions have been circulated of this scamp, 
but he has afforded me much amusement, and I confess I shall be 
half sorry when he is caught. 





| Another self-obvious swindle is now played out in America, 
| but if I may credit the advertisements, particularly in the reli- 
| gious newspapers, the ground of action seems about to be shifted 
| to this country. Briefly, a bogus firm of manufacturers announce 
that if the ‘‘ coupon” be cut out and sent with a remittance to 
the United States a first-class piano will at once be returned. 
This seems to me something like a variation of the confidence 
trick, and credulous people may, perhaps, find themselves the 
richer if they insist upon receiving the goods before they part 
| with their money. 

Everybody knows the advertisement of the ‘‘ Stradivarius” 
violin at 25s., and I shall not waste words upon it. But the fol- 
lowing trade announcement, issued by a wholesale firm, whose 
circular is now before me, will let a little further light on the sub- 


ject : 


Sir—Permit us respectfully to draw your attention to our 
‘**Strad.” violins (rare, antique looking copies), labeled A. D. 
1721. Each violin is complete, with excellent case, full lined, 
with lock and key, and superior mounted bow. Splendid quality, 
splendid tone, splendid appearance. This sells rapidly at 25s. 
Will you please send for sample set at 12s. 6d. Special. Await- 
ing your esteemed favors, &c. 


M. Thibouville-Lamy, one of the most respectable and most 
important of modern violin makers, honorably gives the follow- 
ing as the prime cost of his cheapest violins, viz.: Wood for 
back, 2d.; for belly, 2d.; for neck, 1d.; workmanship in neck, 
2d.; blackened fingerboard (sic) 2d.; workmanship of back and 
belly, 244d.; cutting by saw, 1144d.; shaping back and belly by 
machinery, Is.; varnish, 10d.; fitting up, strings, bridge and tail- 
piece, 94d.; total, 3s. 7d., or, with 6 per cent. for general ex- 
Thou- 
sands of these ‘‘ trade” violins, from the lowest up to far higher 
prices, are annually exported from Mirecourt or Markneukirchen 
respectively, the great French and German centres of operation. 
—London Music Journal. 








THE AEOLIAN ORGAN AND MUSIC CO. 


Are now prepared to furnish the Trade with THE ORGAN OF THE FUTURE! 


TWO ORGANS IN ONE, AT 
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STYLE 1000. 


14 Stops, 6 Sets of Reeds. 
Weicut, Boxep, 469 Las. 
Manual Organ has two sets of reeds and divided octave coupler. 
Cutomatic Organ has two full sets of reeds, besides Sub-bass and 


Acleste. ou 


THE TERRITORY IS RAPIDLY BEING TAKEN UP BY THE KNOWING DEALERS. 


THE AEOLIAN ORCAN AND MUSIC CO., 831 Broadway, bet. (2th and (3th Sts, New York. 


A SMALL COST OVER THE OLD 8S 


IE 


oie * "em | ee ee 





— , 
STYLE 500. 
(Length, 45 in. Height, 75 in. Width, 28 in. 
Weicut, Boxep, 395 Lss. 


Manual Organ has five octaves of reeds and divided octave 
coupler, The Automatic Organ has two full sets of reeds. Three sets 





in all. 








TYLE OF CABINET ORGAN. 


| 


e 


® 
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Jolsks 


by Mort, RPE, 
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STYLE 2900. 


Length, 44 in. Height, 67 in. Width, 23 in, 
Weicut, Boxep ror Suipment, 339 Las. 


This Organ contains two full sets of reeds, four stops. 


te” WRITE FOR CATALOGUES AND PRICES. 














THE MUSICAL SOU RIT. 
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GRAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 








WESSELL, NICKEL & GROSS 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


FPianoforte Actions, 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
636 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—s NEW 


YoRK + 





G. W, SEAVERNS & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





Cc. REINWARTH, 


| JACOB DOLL, 


| MANUFACTURER OF — 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, Piano Strings and Desks, 


114 East 14th &., New York. 


| SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


Nos, 402, 406 & 408 East 30th St., New York. 


Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


~ PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


EMERSON PIANO. COMPANY, 


Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


EMERSON ° 


More than 45,000 Sold. Every 
Piano Fully Warranted. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc. 
L. F. HEPBURN & CO. 


SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 





444 BHOOME STREET, NEW YORK 
» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS >  ¢ A NOS IN EVERY RESPECT, # 








> 9 APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE. &**-~- 


Wos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NEW YOoREK. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSS & SONS, 


Pianc Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET & DAVIS CO.S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indor: ya erent on alk, ho Bendel, Stra 
“Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbro yr na ny’s 
Greatest Maste 


WAREROOMS 179 Tremont Street. Boston; 44 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 423 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington. D. C. 


State and Jackson Streets. Chicago; 


Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other Organ made. 








SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 





For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0, 


WATERLOO, N. ¥. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 





PRICES MODERATE. 


Factory, 528 W. 43d Street, 


NEW YORE. 





[VERS POND = 
PIANOS | 


WAREROOMS : 
181 &@ 182 Tremont Street, Boston. 








— UNEXCELLED IN— 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Alhany & Main Sts., Cambridgeport 








= WEBER = 


PIANOS 


WAREKOUMS: 


Fifth Avenue, cor. Sixteenth Street, 


~NEW ¢ YORK.’ 


BRANCH: Weber Music Hall Wabash Ave, cor. Jackson St, Chicago. 
MANUFA eT Lv 
(21,123, 125,127 Seventh Avenue, 
147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
~NEW ¢+YORK.+ 
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kum MARTIN GUITARS* 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. 


LY RELIABLE 


———_—__—____——_e» 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wae NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <= 





For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 
enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GON], 
Mr. J. P, COUPA, | 


also in Europe 


Mr. WM. SCHUBERT, | 
Mr. FERRARE, 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. Dr JANON 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits ot the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
| | and many others. 


Mr. N. W. GOULD, 
Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 


Importers of all kinds 


of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 
C. KURTZMAN & C0., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1852. 


SAMERICAN 
ORGAN & PIANO Go. 


BOSTON. MASS. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION, 





~C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Piano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 











Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





PIANO-FORTES, 


East 17th Street, 


f NEW YORK. | 


i2 
Between Fifth Avenue 
Broadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 





DOLGEVILLE, N.Y. 


RAN 


Kisace 


Grand. Square and’ Upright | 


tPIANOS.?> 


' 

| 

Received Highest Award at the United States | 

Centennial Exh. bition, 1876. ) 

And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- | 

struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years. 

§2@™ Illustrated Catalogue furnished on application. 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorable. 

Warerooms, 237 E. 23d Street. 
Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. 









ESTABLISHED 1847. 


SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 


Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


The very best made in every respect. 
A svecialty made of turnishing the Highest Class 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, and 
ARTISTIC DECORATION OF 


FRONT PIPEs. 
is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c 


NA 





& 
“Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


UALED in Tone, 
bility. 





Which establishes them as UN 
Touch, Workmanship and 





Every Piano Futty WARRANTED FOR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore 8t., Baltimore. 













Gold and Silver 
Medals 
Wor 


sitions of Am 


at the 


d's Expo 


sterdam and 


(niwerp rd 


Highest Award at new Orleans Exposition, 1885. 


EHR BROTHERS & CO. 





— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cylinder 
Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—#*PATENT PIANO MUFFLER =— 


The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


) 15 East 14th Street, New York. 
{ 1229 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








WAREROOMS ; 


NEW YORKZ. 


I MANWN & CO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


Upright#Grand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 


Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE AB. CHASE CO, 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos # Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 





Pe 








For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


M. P, MOLLER PIPE ORGAN CO., 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 


—MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIPE 4» REED ORGANS .OF THE HIGHEST GRADE. 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LaRGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 











Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and References. ~=— 


F. CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
Piano in America. (~~ Senu for Catalogue, 





WAREROOMS: 243-245 East Chicago Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
CHICAGO ILL. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 





AGENTS WaAnTeD. 





We 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN (C0., 


Tr hhh 





—~~+EIT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ~~ 


FOR1I WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST G 


Factory and Warerooms, 


— ESTABLISHED 18%. 


214, 216, 118, 





ABLER & BROTHER 


220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


LL our Pianos have our patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 

July, 1872,and November, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 

action fame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878 which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges, 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED. 








he 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 


PIANO MADE. | 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 


tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


bility 
——i-— 


GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


2PYPxIrAaA MNO: 


Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK, 


LITTLE GIANT 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 


bined with great strength and volumi- 





nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small Apartments. 
ike 








JARDINE & Son 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 
LIST OF OUR LARGEST | 








WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 








GRAND ORGANS: 


Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y... All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 


S) yh. 
i ars % Gove “ ep the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
N. Y. ’ Fifth Avenue Pres. age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
Ch., wiy.. dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 


Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle, 43 "First Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia, 33 Triality Ch. 
San Francisco, 3: rist Ch. 
New Orleans, 3; and Pitts- 
bureb R.C Cathedral 


instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
| that ours will excel any other. 








AUBURN, N. YY. 


STULTZ & BAUER 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Upright and Square 


PrA Nos. 


Ph 8 oil aberezens. 338 — 340 East 31st $i 3lst Street, New York. 


TROTTER & WINKELMANN, 
-PIANOS,- isan. 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, HIGHEST INTEREST RATE! 
LOWEST DEATH RATE! 
LARGEST DIVIDENDS! 
ENDOWMENTS at LIFE RATES! 


Uprights and Grands. 
AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- Assets, over $3,000,000. 


TION. CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 











GERMANY, 


ALFRED E. HATCH, 2 German St., Baltimore, 


Supt. Eastern Department. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


No. 858 a Albany, N. Y. 








Brackets, Pedal Guards, Pedal Feet, &c. 


Nickel- Shexsy > Bronzing and Japanning, Fine ym and 
Malleable Iron Castings. All kinds of Piano Bolts 
constantly on hand. 


Patentea. 





STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


THE MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. CATALOGUE, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO., Lebanon, Pa. 
CONOVER BROS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme 
Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki, 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. 
San Francisco, and many others. 








Steele, Hartman, of 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, 


9 aod 87, 39, 41, 43 8 46 Ninth Avenue, 
PIANO. 


O p E R The Best Piano in the Market. 


PEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK. 





gE" Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 








Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Flags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 
Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 





Ee. G. HARRINGTON & CoO., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 


449 451, 468. 455 and 457 











a 
MANUFACTURERS OF ( e J 


WEST FORTY-FIRST STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 
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STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOS. 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of 


their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal saenaate in their own factories. 


NEW YORK WAREROOMS, STEINWAY HALL, 


Noa, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL. 


No. 15 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Sonere LONDON, W. 


EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, 
St. Pauli, Neue Rosen | Strasse No. 20— —24, HAMBURG GERMANY. 





Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 524— 53d Street, New York City. 


Piano Case and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. 


EsTeE Y 
ORGANS. PIANOS. 


ee ae ——- ———_ 





HE good name and fame of the 


ESTEY ORGAN have been 
borne out most fully by the PLANO. 


_ | eget a successful rival on 
the Globe, either in Design, 


Material or Workmanship. The re- 


sults already accomplished in Tone At one bound it was in the front 


Effects are marvelous. Greater rank, and the demand for a new, 


strides in this direction during the first-class Piano is rapidly centring 


last two years than ever before. in this establishment. 


Sg 


ESTEY ORGAN CO, 


Brattleboro, Vt., U.S. A. 


Sad 


ESTEY PIANO 60. 


New York City, U.S.A. 











ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. 


5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





C. C. BRIGGS & CO. — 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 


NONE BUT THE 





FINEST WORKMANSHIF. 








| NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. | 





















Vienna, 1873. 





FELT AND SOUNDING-BOARD WORKS: 
DOLGEVILLE. N. Y. 


PIANO2ORGAN 


fie ‘anil ,! 
he a 





Paris, 1878. 











SAW MILLS: 


DOLGEVILLE, OTTER LAKE, PORT 
LEYDEN. LEIPZIG. N. hall 


| MATERIALS, 























122 HAST MA eS eS Sane NEW YORK. 





‘BEHNING 


——— Upright and Grand Pianos 





3 WEST 14th ST. 


3a 40 «NEW YORK, 





Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. 








BEHNING & SON. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 126 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Church, New York. 





R.M BENT & CO, Manufacturers, being per- 

manently located in their new Factory, are prepared 

| | to place additional agencies. Prices low. rite 
j for Illustrated « atalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS;: 
BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 
to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 


STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO THE MANUFACTURERS. 


RICHMOND, INDIANA. 











